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Regal Revolving Shade Box 
- Acme Brass Sash 
Crown and Gem Curta 
Friction Curtain Roller 
Chanarch Steel Flooring 
Kass Safety Step Treads 
Acme Weather Strip 
Acme Steel Doors 
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railway officials may be seen in spaces 582 and 583, 
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Off to the Convention 


6¢ FOE,” said the General Manager to the Superin- 
J tendent, “I believe this will be the best convention 
we have ever had. _ I feared, at one time, that the 
European situation would interfere with it, but from 
letters [have received, showing the great number of execu- 
tives that are going, I am satisfied that the attendance and 
interest will be better than ever.”’ 


‘| believe there is no question about it,” answered Joe. 
“While down at Pittsburgh last week | learned the West- 
inghouse Company, as usual, had many improvements 
and developments on Control Apparatus, Lightning 
Arresters, and especially on motors, that they were going 
to exhibit.” 


“You can depend on the Westinghouse people to do 
their part, and ‘then some,’ in making the convention a 
success, said the General Manager. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Sales Offices in W East Pittsburgh 


45 American Cities Pennsylvania 
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A New Method of Traffic Acceleration on 
the Scranton & Binghamton 602 


This interurban line, which maintains during the rush 
hours a service of multiple-unit trains under fifteen- 
minute headway in both directions on a single track, 
depends largely upon its signal system to keep this ex- 
tremely heavy traffic in motion, and a description of the 
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Labor Saving Devices at Pittsburgh 607 


Several novel labor and time-saving devices in the Pitts- 
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- tail, most of them being peculiarly adaptable to electric 
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Westinghouse > 
Brake Equipment and Facilities 
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Summary 


Straight Air Brake for single cars only, in very light slow-speed city service. As 
a matter of fact, some form of semi-automatic equipment is now invariably 
recommended even for single cars, because of the greater factor of safety 
provided. Furnished also as a “Featherweight” schedule. 


Semi-Automatic or Straight-Air Brake with Emergency Feature for single cars, 
& +; -. or motor car with one trailer trains, operating in city or suburban service. 
apne: Furnished also as a “‘Featherweight’’ schedule. 


AMM Quick-Service Graduated-Release, High Emergency Pressure Automatic 
Brake for trains of from one to five cars, operating in suburban or interurban service. 


AML Quick-Action, Quick-Service, Graduated Release, High Emergency Pres- 
sure Automatic Brake for trains of any length. 


Electro-Pneumatic Brake for special subway and elevated road high-pressure 
traffic conditions, including various combinations of the universal or “‘built-up”’ 


type of apparatus, as required. 


Governor Synchronizing System for insuring simultaneous starting and stopping 
of all compressors in a train, insuring equal diversion of pump labor, and 
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reducing maintenance. 


Signal Systems, Pneumatic and electro-pneumatic as required for single cars or 
trains of any length; reliable and positive in operation, as well as economical 


in air consumption. 


WILLD 


Air Compressors and Governors, particularly designed for the severe and exacting 
conditions of air brake service. Compact, light weight, reliable, easily main- 
tained, and built in a wide range of capacities. 


Automatic Car Air and Electric Coupler in many forms adapted to all require- 
ments of modern electric train service. 


Special Shop Facilities for repairs to brake apparatus of all kinds, insuring 
“~~~ accurate restandardizing at a minimum cost. 


Engineers and Experts at headquarters and in the field, for consultation advice, 
supervision, or assistance in getting the very best results possible from the 
use of air brakes. 


Westinghouse Traction Brake Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
City Investing Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. Security Bldg. 
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DEATH OF In the death of Captain McCul- of financial conditions, would be very serious indeed. 
CAPTAIN loch the electric railway indus- As a result of circulars and other information which 
McCULLOCH try loses one of its most promi- is being sent out by the various fire insurance com- 


nent figures, and the event will be felt as a personal 
bereavement by many, especially by those who have 
long been engaged in the industry. Captain McCul- 
loch’s career was unique and is convincing testimony of 
his great ability and strong personality. It is rare in 
these days for any railway manager to be connected 
with the same railway property for a period of two dec- 
ades. But in the case of Captain McCulloch and the 
St. Louis railway system, the connection extended for 
practically twice that length of time with the excep- 
tion of a short period during 1901 and 1904 when he 
was general manager of the Chicago City Railway. 
He knew and loved the city where his life’s work. was 
laid, and St. Louis knew, loved and trusted him—an 
ideal condition. If this was the general case there would 
be no such problem of public relations before the elec- 
tric railways of this country. But Captain McCulloch’s 
activities and sympathies were not confined to any one 
city. No one felt a keener concern for the progress 
of the art or was more generous of his time and energy 
in helping brother managers when they came to him 
for advice, or was more loyal to the call of duty. Pow- 
erful in physique and intellectual power, yet possessing 
in a marked degree the characteristic Southern quali- 
ties of courtesy, chivalry and devotion to ideals, Cap- 
tain McCulloch has left a memory which will long 
remain in the hearts of those who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of acquaintanceship and friendship with him. 

WAR’S EFFECT Another instance of the far- 
ON FIRE reaching effect of the European 
INSURANCE war upon every phase of our 
every-day life has recently been called to our atten- 
tion. Fire insurance companies are endeavoring to im- 
press upon the public the importance of special care in 
the matter of fire prevention at this particular time. 
They advise that normal losses have been heavy during 
the present year, and if a serious conflagration should 
occur now, it, in combination with the existing financial 
and banking conditions, would produce a most serious 
result. It would be necessary for the insurance com- 
panies to sell large amounts of their securities to pay 
a loss of great magnitude, and with the stock exchanges 
closed this would be practically impossible no matter 
how great sacrifices they might be willing to make in 
order to meet their obligations promptly. Such a sac- 
rifice, with its destruction of values and its disturbance 


‘the question. 


panies throughout the country many large industrial 
and mercantile companies have taken rigid measures to 
prevent fire. Most electric roads have already reduced 
their fire hazards by the installation of various types of 
fire-protective systems. Carhouses and shops, how- 
ever, are looked upon as being more or less of a special 
hazard. Bulletins issued by the managers of railway 
companies at this time, calling attention to the urgent 
need of fire prevention which not only means loss of 
property but loss of income to the company and the em- 
ployees as well, should be productive of good results in 
the reduction of fire hazard. 


We do not wish to be accused of 
CUSSION AT reiterating the obvious, but we 
ATLANTIC CITY shall run the risk of doing so by 
making the following remarks in regard to the advance 
copies of the Atlantic City papers and committee reports 
which have recently come to hand. Only those who have 
been actively engaged in getting out such preprints can 
realize the amount of steady effort which has been re- 
quired on the part of Secretary Burritt and his asso- 
ciates during the past few weeks. We have already 
called attention to the benefit to be obtained by advance 
study of these pamphlets. A concrete suggestion which, 
if acted on, would insure lively discussion is that each 
man come to the convention armed with some practical 
question suggested by each report in which he is in- 
terested and which is not answered in the report or in 
previous reports on the same subject. The old adage 
that “any fool can ask questions” is a fallacy if any 
but “fool questions” were meant. A well-placed question 
is one of the best contributions that can be made to any 
discussion. It involves an all-around knowledge of the 
subject. If we had to choose between a good question 
or a good definite contribution of data we should take 
To paraphrase a well-known proverb— 
“Take care of the questions, and the answers will take 
care of themselves.” We hazard the guess that fifty 
men can be found to answer a question to five who will 
ask one. There is a natural and just prejudice against 
“eyt-and-dried” discussion, all nicely fixed up in ad- 
vance and necessarily prepared in ignorance of the 
spirit of the meeting and possibly, therefore, out of 
harmony with the trend of the discussion. No such 
prejudice can exist in regard to the question scheme 


PROVOKING DIS- 


suggested above. 
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THE PROPOSED INCREASE IN A. E. R. A. DUES 


There will go before the American Electric Railway 
Association at the Atlantic City meeting a plan for in- 
creasing the dues of the company members. This was 
considered at the midwinter meeting and has been 
placed before the members recently in a circular let- 
ter. The tremendous expansion of the association’s 
‘work has made the increase necessary. The decision 
to lay this matter before the association was reached 
before the present critical financial depression so that 
a question will naturally arise as to the wisdom of 
bringing it to vote until after the effects of the war 
have begun to wear off. If the amount of money con- 
cerned in the increase were large in proportion to the 
interests involved, this question would deserve consid- 
eration. The reverse, however, is the case. <A light 
snowfall, a rainy day for the baseball game, a slight 
car collision, a minor accident to a passenger, or some 
such trivial incident will cut down the income more 
than the increase in dues and will be charged to profit 
and loss, to providence, or human frailty. It is evident 
then that a decision as to the increase in dues must 
be reached on a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
basis. 

Qualitatively the following points must be considered. 
When the present scale of dues was adopted it was 
necessarily tentative. No one man or body of men could 
estimate accurately what it would cost to run the as- 
sociation ten years, later. No one could anticipate that 
an office staff of sixteen members would be required; 
that the association would be publishing a monthly mag- 
azine, maintaining a fare research bureau, keeping a 
representative at Washington, etc., beside financing 
committee work involving the co-operation of more than 
400 members. It mignt be argued that the income can 
be increased by getting in more members. The fact is, 
however, that most of the important companies are now 
in the membership, and while the others should be in- 
duced to join at once they will not greatly augment 
the income. The individual membership can and should 
be increased also, but again, with the nominal fee re- 
quired of individuals, no great income can be expected 
from this source. If a further argument is advanced 
to the effect that retrenchment is in order it can be 
answered with equal ease. The industry and the eco- 
nomic problems confronting it have forced certain work 
on the association. This work must be done. Failure 
to supply the necessary means would be like sending an 
‘army into the field and then refusing it the necessary 
support. 

The association is doing a great work and it is a vital 
part of the electric railway industry, a necessary ad- 
junct to the individual railway. Its facilities are util- 
ized to an increasing extent, particularly by the small 
company. The increase is urged to care for existing 
activities not to permit a branching out into new fields. 
The executive committee of the association has the 
confidence of the industry. It spends none of the 
money entrusted to its care without most careful 
consideration. If it says more money is required 
there is but one thing to do. 
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TIMBER PRESERVATION AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The necessity of taking immediate steps to conserve 
the supply of timber preservatives in this country, as 
well as to seek other sources of supply, is impressing 
the American users of timber more and more as the 
European war continues. At first the interruption of 
50 to 70 per cent of our supply of creosote was looked 
upon as temporary, but now a month and a half has 
passed with new evidence each’ day that the countries 
at war have engaged in what will probably be a pro- 
longed conflict. While many American enterprises were 
retarded by the early depressing effect of the war, they 
now have begun to adjust themselves to existing condi- 
tions. Though the amount of new railway construction 
undertaken in this country affects to some extent the 
quantity of treated timber used, that employed by both 
steam and electric railroads here is largely for re- 
newals. For this reason, there must continue to be a 
large demand each year for treated timber if the roads 
expect to continue economical operation. This means 
that it will be necessary for them to use either un- 
treated timber, a substitute preservative, or reduce the 
quantity of creosote now required in practically every 
creosote treatment specification. 

Of course the substitution of the zinc chloride treat- 
ment for the creosote is possible on electric roads, but 
it is not advisable. Past experience has shown that the 
combination of moisture, zinc-treated timber and the 
electric current results in the rapid electrolytic corro- 
sion of the spikes and the rail base, and this has favored 
the use of creosote or some other substitute for zinc 
chloride in electric railway work. Treatment by the 
empty cell as against the full cell process seems to offer © 
an immediate means of conserving the supply of creo- 
sote. Experience has demonstrated that the maximum 
life has been obtained by both processes, hence the 
empty-cell treatment furnishes a means of reducing the 
quantity of this preservative used from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

Another means of conserving the amount of creosote 
used is by its adulteration with a refined coal tar. This 
tends to reduce the evaporation of creosote from the 
timber so treated without detrimental effect. Since the 
creosote originally is a distillate of coal tar, the claim 
seems reasonable that the coal tar is a weak preserva- 
tive containing toxic properties. While the ideal of the 
wood preservation engineer has been to have a stick of 
timber thoroughly saturated with a grade 1 creosote, a 
continued interruption in the supply will force the in- 
dustry to accept something other than the ideal. 

Experience also has shown that it is unnecessary to 
use as much creosote as is at present considered good 
practice to produce a condition in which decay is pre- 
vented. The difficulty in the past, however, has been 
to maintain this condition in the timber throughout 
its mechanical life. If one can believe the arguments 
presented by experts, it appears that the use of 
refined tar prevents evaporation, hence the conclusion 
may be drawn that a smaller quantity of creosote 
may be used and at the same time accomplish the 
desired result. 
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REVIVAL OF THE FLAGGING RULE 

Elsewhere in this issue is a communication from 
F. A. Boutelle in support of the erstwhile rule per- 
mitting trains to proceed “protected by flag.” As Mr. 
Boutelle, himself, was a member of the 1911 com- 
mittee which abolished the old rule on the ground that 
it “was not good practice” it begins to be apparent that 
the whole question is in very much of a tangle. That 
this should be unravelled at the earliest possible mo- 
ment is hardly open to argument. Certainly, it is no 
logical condition that results in a number of member 
companies including in their codes a rule which has 
received the stamp of disapproval of the association. 

Manifestly, the elimination of the flagging rule has 
worked a hardship upon operation. However, that this 
hardship was more than counterbalanced by a greater 
degree of safety was evidently the opinion of the com- 
mittee on rules in 1911, although it is true, as John 
Leisenring pointed out in our issue of Sept. 12, that 
conditions have changed since that time through the 
more general use of signals. Whether or not these 
changed conditions warrant the revival of the flag- 
ging rule seems, in effect, to be the point upon which 
opinion splits. Mr. Boutelle is in favor of it, and he is 
supported by Mr. Leisenring. On the other side of the 
question we have published the directly contrary views 
of three members of the 1913 committee on rules. We, 
ourselves, are strongly against the revival of any such 
necessarily indefinite rule, which depends for its de- 
gree of observance upon the discretion of the train- 
men, and which is certain to be as carelessly followed 
as the present rear-end-protection rule. As we have 
said before, a general permission to proceed past a stop 
signal is dangerous, and it is unnecessary, as well, 
when safety can be assured by the comparatively small 
loss of time involved by holding the car until one of 
the crew goes forward with torpedoes to the next sig- 
nal, siding or telephone, and returns. 

There may, however, be other methods of proceedure 
preferable to this, and perhaps the most satisfactory 
solution of the whole problem would be the preparation 
by the association of a new rule which would eliminate 
the obviously weak features of the old one without 
opening the way for an exaggerated interpretation of 
the present code, or rather of the present absence of 
specific instructions. It is, of course, futile to expect 
a train to wait indefinitely at a deranged signal, thereby 
holding up traffic over the entire road. On the other 
hand, it is infinitely more undesirable for roads to 
have, within their codes of rules, a printed permission 
for trainmen to do something which has been con- 
demned by a body of highest authority. 

If, as is indicated by Mr. Boutelle’s communication, 
the complete elimination of all provision for the irregu- 
lar movement of trains under extraordinary circum- 
stances was not intended by the 1911 committee, by all 
means let some suitable procedure for trainmen, who 
may be unable to reach the dispatcher, be incorporated 
in the standard code. Should this be considered the 
best way out of the present impasse the association 
can hardly take up any more urgent work, for by it 
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' those interurban roads which have adopted the flagging 


rule—despite its condemnation—may be relieved from 
their present anomalous position. If the matter can- 
not be considered at the coming convention, the draft- 
ing of a compromise rule might well be assigned to 
next year’s committee on rules. 


A NEW SCHEME FOR ACCELERATING TRAFFIC 


It is by no means uncommon to hear statements made 
in all seriousness that installations of block signals on 
single tracks result in speeding-up the service. Details 
as to how and where this beautiful dream is made a 
reality are invariably lacking—probably with good rea- 
son—because, under the operating methods now cus- 
tomary, it is difficult, to the point of impossibility, to 
see wherein the ability of the block signal is utilized to 
accelerate high-speed traffic. As a matter of fact, in 
most cases the signal seems to have less of an accelerat- 
ing than a retarding effect. Indeed, it has been so 
surrounded by and subordinated to the old standard 
scheme of operation and the use of train orders that 
the statement that block signals comprise merely a 
safeguard superimposed upon the structure of operat- 
ing rules is quite in line with actual conditions. 

Such conservative operation may be necessary. But, 
on the other. hand, no actual evidence to this -effect has 
ever been produced, and, until very recently, there has 
been no one yet prepared to let the high-speed signal, 
with all its refinements, really show what it. could do. 
For some time past, however, the Scranton & Bing- 
hamton Railroad has been doing just this. This line 
is using its block-signal system, not merely as a safe- 
guard, but as a traffic accelerator as well, and a descrip- 
tion of the methods introduced to attain this end will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Briefly stated, these methods are simple. They are 
based upon the acceptance of signal indications at their 
face value. When a train finds a proceed signal it pro- 
ceeds, practically regardless of time-card meets and ab- 
solutely independent of train orders, for none of these 
are issued except in the most extraordinary emergen- 
cies. When a stop signal is encountered the train 
waits, because another train in the opposite direction. 
will soon arrive. This, in a nutshell, covers the scheme 
of operation, which permits the running of multiple- 
unit trains, sometimes with sections, on a fifteen-min- 
ute headway in both directions. This rapidity of move- 
ment, according to the railway management, would be 
impossible if time was taken for the delivery and re- 
ceipt of train orders. 

Naturally, consideration of this radical innovation 
brings up, at once, the influence of a delayed train on 
the schedule as a whole, and under comparison with 
the train-order system the advantage seems to lie alto- 
gether with the new plan. On the line in question each 
block averages about 1 mile in length and requires 
somewhat less than three minutes for a train to run 
through it. Hence a train that is just too late to hold 
the block will have the meeting point advanced against 
it and will be delayed some three minutes in addition 
to its original delay. On the other hand, if the delayed. 
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train is six minutes late it will arrive at the advanced 
meeting point just in time to meet the opposing train 
and hence will lose no further time. In neither case is 
there any delay to the train that is on time. Under the 
train-order or time-card systems of operation not only 
would there be delay to the train that was on time, but, 
unless the lost time was made up at once, or a new set 
of meet orders issued, every other train on the road 
would eventually suffer the same delay. For a train 
that is considerably delayed the matter of further loss 
of time depends simply upon whether the actual delay 
is just over or just under a multiple of the time re- 
quired to run through a block, in this case about three 
minutes. Under no ordinary circumstances can the 
_ added delay be greater than three minutes, and under 
none can there be more delay than this for opposing 
trains. 

Certainly such a time-saver as this innovation ought 
to be considered very seriously. While it has been 
forced, by a dense traffic, upon the Scranton & Bing- 
hamton Railroad its benefits seem to be equally avail- 
able for interurban roads in general, although, of neces- 
sity, its ability to save time is limited in the case of 
extremely long blocks. Of course, there may be ob- 
jections to it that are not now readily apparent. On 
the other hand, the fact that it is actually in successful 
operation as a logical advance step in the use of block 
signals is a strong point in its favor. Indeed, since sig- 
nals are already in place on many railways a very nat- 
ural question arises as to whether or not these are really 
being utilized to their full value under the customary 
operating methods. We would welcome a general dis- 

cussion upon this point. 


TRUSS RODS FOR STEEL CARS—A PARADOX 


A supporting device which assists a wooden structure 
to carry its load but which has the contrary effect on a 
structure that is made of steel may seem to be an im- 
possibility. If so, the truss rod constitutes an interest- 
ing paradox. When it is installed on an all-steel car 
that is, presumably, constructed in accordance with the 
well-established principles of the truss-side or, at least, 
the side-girder type of construction, its effect may 
actually be harmful, although the reverse is true in 
the case of wooden cars. The apparent paradox is, of 
course, due to the different principles of design that 
apply to the two materials, and, when these are analyzed 
there is furnished an obvious reason why the truss rod 
has no place whatsoever in steel car construction. 

Inherently, the truss rod can only support a load 
through the establishment of a tensile stress in the 
rod. This stress is from six to eight times as great as 
the lifting effect because of the limited depth of the 
queen post in comparison to the distance between the 
post and the truss-rod anchor, and the consequent flat- 
ness of the angle at which the pull of the rod is trans- 
formed to vertical thrust at the queen post. Therefore 
the presence of only a small load upon the posts re- 
quires a large tensile stress in the rod, and this, in turn, 
must be offset by an equivalent compressive stress in 
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‘the side girder to which the truss rod is anchored. This 
force divides between the top and bottom members of 
the girder, of which one is under additional compres- 
sion on account of the bending moment that exists ex- 
cept at the instant of reversal. The two forces, when 
added, combine to form the total force producing stress 
in the member. In consequence, as the truss rod is 
tightened up the net result may be, under easily con- 
ceivable circumstances, that the maximum stress is 
greater than it would be if the truss rod was not ap- 
plied. 

Historically the truss rod is a makeshift in car con- 
struction. It was introduced in the days when the sills 
of all-wood steam-railroad cars became too long between 
truck centers to carry their own weight. An increase 
in the depth of the sill to provide the necessary stiff- 
ness was prevented by the practically fixed distance 
between the wheels and the car floor, and, as we have 
remarked before, the then prevalent idea of car design 
was to build a house on a flat car. The truss rod fur- 
nished an equivalent of the desired additional depth of 
sill by changing the underframe members from beams 
to the compression members of ‘trusses. In consequence, 
the truss rod came into general use, although to be 
effective, as above mentioned, it had to impose a normal 
compressive force in the sill several times as great as 
its supporting effort. With wooden cars, however, this 
compression was easily absorbed owing to the large 
cross-section of the sills. 

When steel was not available the idea was excellent. 
The turn-buckles with which the truss rods were 
equipped furnished a flexibility eminently suited to the 
rough-and-ready methods of wooden car construction. 
By setting up the turn-buckles the sills could be 
straightened up when they sagged from age or use, and 
some master car builders even advocated a strong cam- 
ber or upward bulge at the center of the car when it 
left the shop. The advantages of a tension member of 
metal that could be located to give the equivalent of a 
beam of very considerable depth were obvious, and the 
truss rod was used so often that it probably. became 
identified as an essential part in the appearance of the 
car. 

Perhaps this feature may seem to some a point in 
favor of truss rods on steel cars. Unfortunately, the 
“looks” of a thing play a large part in design—witness 
the general use in an open car of glass deck-lights, 
which are even less useful than the proverbial fifth 
wheel on a wagon. Certainly there seems to be no bet- 
ter reason for advisedly installing truss rods under- 
neath the side of a newly-built steel car, which, in it- 
self, constitutes a steel beam or truss of such great 
depth that but a small part of its inherent vertical 
strength can be utilized. On the other hand, the turn- 
buckles on the truss rods impose an actual element of 
danger, as a car repairer, by setting them up strongly 
with the mistaken idea that a camber can be put into 
an all-steel car side, may develop abnormal strains suf- 
ficient to buckle plates or start rivets. 

In the light of this possibility it is difficult to see 
wherein the use of truss rods is warranted even in the 
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case where additions to the estimated load on an all- 
- steel car have been made after it has been completed. 
When such a contingency arises, and when the addi- 
tional load amounts to more than the 15 per cent or 20 
per cent of the total car-body weight which can prop- 
erly be taken care of by the factor of safety, the logical 
course would seem to be to rivet additional metal to the 
outer members of the girder. Such a procedure would 
be directly productive of results and would not involve, 
as might the truss rod, the paradox of adding metal 
that weakens the structure instead of strengthening it. 


BRITISH TRAMWAYS AND SUPPLY HOUSES IN 
WAR TIME 

Not a little curiosity has been expressed among 
American electric railway operators and manufacturers 
as to the effect of the present European conflict upon 
British and Continental tramways and supply houses. 
As yet, however, owing to the activities of the censors, 
the delays to which the mails have been subjected, the 
partial suspension of the cable service and the abandon- 
ment of the editorial pen for the sword, communica- 
tions from the warring nations have been scarce. In 
fact, reports concerning electric tramways in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria and Russia are almost en- 
tirely missing, and only this week has any real infor- 
mation concerning British tramway conditions become 
available. Whether the electric railway situation in 
Great Britain, as described elsewhere in this issue, is 
better or worse than that in the other belligerent states 
must as yet be a matter of individual opinion, but the 
effects of the war on British tramway operation and 
receipts may at least be taken as a working basis for 
forming judgments concerning the conditions else- 
where. 

The available evidence tends to show that the declara- 
tion of war in Great Britain resulted in a temporary 
feeling of panic in industrial and transportation circles, 
but that matters are now tending toward the resump- 
tion of a more normal state. As regards the tram- 
ways, the chief drain has been the decrease in the 
number of employees on account of the reservists and 
territorials being called into service. Up to Aug. 31, 
1682 motormen, 2174 conductors and 2101 other em- 
ployees, representing practically every undertaking, had 
joined the colors.. The way in which the public cor- 


porations and the private companies co-operated in 


mobilizing the troops is well illustrated in the case of 
the Glasgow Corporation Tramways, which has been 
_ devoting its utmost energy. to the formation of an 
entire battalion of 1100 men from among its own em- 
ployees. The tramway ‘systems have all protected their 
reservists and territorials and also encouraged volun- 
teers to enlist, through promising monetary assistance 
to. dependents and also a certain resumption of civil 
occupation . without delay upon the return from the 
war. To be sure, .this corporate. patriotism has. not 
been without its restricting effect on tramway service, 
but through rearrangements of the staffs, the elimina- 
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tion of holidays and a general advancement of all em- 
ployees, the necessary steps have been token to insure 
the efficiency of the service. 

The full effect of the war on tramway receipts is as 
yet undeterminable, although it is certain that the 
revenues of tramways have been less affected than 
those of many other industries. In some instances, 
as in Manchester and Salford, definite figures of losses 
are available, but in. general no startling decreases are 
reported. In a few cases there have been reductions 
in service, but as much on account of the absence of 
efficient operating men as on account of a desire to cur- 
tail operating expenses. The fact that the cost of coal 
and tramway supplies in general has not risen appre- 
ciably is a fortunate factor. As a rule, employers of 
all classes are looking at the situation more sanely, and 
it is likely that both tramway employment and revenues 
will now begin to make up the slight losses they have 
experienced. 

It would rather be expected that tramway extensions 
and new construction would be at least temporarily 
postponed and that only the maintenance work neces- 
sary to the continuation of operating efficiency would be 
undertaken. Some lines having improvements under 
consideration may not take decisive action until the final 
effects of the war are better known, but in view of the 
optimistic outlook regarding revenues and expenses, 
most companies are likely to pursue their customary 
path of development. Another reason for this may be 
found in the attitude that the corporations and private 
companies have assumed toward the question of unem- 
ployment. Wherever there seems to be a prospect of 
many men being turned out of work, tramway authori- 
ties have expressed a willingness to undertake pending 
renewals and new construction in order to provide as 
much work as possible. This movement is only another 
outcropping of the general “business going on as usual” 
spirit that seems to pervade the entire British traction 
field. 5 

The brightest exhibition of optimism is on the part 
of the British electric railway manufacturers, who, 
according to the Tramway and Ratlway World, dre 
unanimous in declaring that the industry is unaffected 
by Continental conditions and that domestic and over- 
seas buyers can be promptly supplied by British firms. 
Items of information are sifting through regarding 
the cancellation of contracts made by British com- 
panies with German firms in favor of British manu- 
facturers. The British boards of trade are endeavoring 
to supply information and advice concerning openings 
for tramway materials, and it is stated that British 
banks are recovering from their period of reluctance 
in regard to furnishing capital for the extension of the 
trade. It does not require a very close examination 
of British reports to discern strong signs that the 
British, full of confidence in the maintenance of their 
naval supremacy, are looking toward a vigorous com- 
petition with American manufacturers for the great 
world electrical trade that now seems available. 
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A New Method of Traffic Acceleration on the 
Scranton & Binghamton 


This Interurban Line, Which Maintains During the Rush Hours a Service of Multiple-Unit Trains Under Fifteen- 
Minute Headway in Both Directions on a Single Track, Depends Largely Upon Its 


Signal System to Keep This Extremely Heavy Traffic in Motion, and a 


Description of the Operating Methods Is Given 


The Scranton & Binghamton Railroad, an interurban 
line which is being constructed to connect the two cities 
from which it takes its name, has at the present time, 
26° miles of track in operation between Scranton, Pa., 
and several prosperous farming centers in the northern 
foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, among which the 
one best known to fame is Factoryville, the birthplace 
of the immortal Christy Mathewson. As fast as each 

section of the line has been completed it has produced 
a traffic of considerable volume until, at the present 
time, the service at the Scranton end of the line during 
the daily four-hour rush and for eighteen hours on 
holidays requires the operation of multiple-unit trains 
at fifteen-minute intervals in both directions. The aver- 
age schedule speed is 19 m.p.h. with 2.2 stops per mile. 
The maximum running speed approximates 45 m.p.h. 
. As the right of way extends in several places along 
the banks of mountain streams and upon steep hillsides, 
the cost of double-tracking would be very great, and 
in order to handle a service of such extreme frequency 
on a single track a number of radical operating methods 
have been introduced. Foremost among them is the 

- complete elimination of train orders. Trains are oper- 

- ated’ according to time-card under normal conditions, 
but, when these do not obtain, complete dependence is 


placed upon the train crews under the guidance of an 
automatic signal system of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s “T.D.B.” type, to get the cars over the road 
with safety and dispatch. 


OPERATING METHODS 


Extras are run whenever necessary and a number of 
milk and express cars are sandwiched in as second-class 
trains. The latter have places upon the time-card and 
the crews are trained to do such rapid handling of 
shipments that the time is practically that of first-class 
trains but they, of course, have no rights over the 
passenger service, and, like the extras, they are obliged 
to work their own way over the road by the signals if 
they drop behind their places on the schedule.. Judged 
by the methods now in vogue on interurban lines 
throughout the country, such conditions as these might 
be considered to demand the presence of a dispatcher, 
but it is the expectation of the management that this 
may. not be the case, even when the complete line to 
Binghamton is in operation. 

The basic principle which permits this radical innova- 
tion is the acceptance of signal indications at their face 
value: The time-card serves as a means for preventing 
delays of first-class trains by those with inferior rights 


SCRANTON & BINGHAMTON TRAFFIC—TYPICAL VIEW ALONG LINE, SHOWING DIFFICULTIES OF DOUBLE-TRACKING— 
LIGHT SIGNAL IS SHOWN IN THE FOREGROUND 
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but its importance extends but little beyond that. South- 
bound first-class trains have directional rights over 
other first-class trains, and if a south-bound train 
reaches a scheduled meeting point and finds a clear 
signal for the block in advance it proceeds at once, hold- 
ing the opposing train and making the meet at the 
siding in advance. In case a north-bound train makes 


a scheduled meeting point and finds a clear signal it. 


waits for two minutes past the meeting time and then, 
if the signal has not in the meantime moved to stop 
position, indicating that the opposing train has entered 
the block in advance, it is entitled to proceed. In other 
words, first-class trains are privileged to advance meet- 
ing points against opposing trains whenever the latter 
are late. 

Milk and express trains are not entitled to advance 
meeting points against first-class trains but must await 
their arrival at scheduled meeting points, and in case 
they drop behind to the time of following first-class 
trains, they must let these trains pass them. Work and 
other extra trains have no rights of any kind and must 
dodge over the line as best they can. They are not, 
however, required to clear the time of scheduled trains 
with the customary three or five-minute margin. 

Extra first-class trains, when necessary, are given 
full time-card rights by posting bulletins to that effect 
two or three days in advance. Notice regarding work 
trains and track gangs are also given by bulletin in the 
usual manner, but extras may be run out at any time 
without notification. Indeed, on days of heavy travel, an 
extra car and crew is kept ready at Dalton, the middle 
- point of the line, to take the place of any train that 
drops badly behind its schedule. The extra takes the 


time and rights of the delayed train and the latter com-, 
pletes its run from Dalton to the end of the line as an 


extra and is taken off when it gets back to Dalton. 

The time-saving influence of this scheme and its 
steadying effect on the schedule are obvious. However, 
in case train orders and notifications for other trains 
had to be issued before the extra could be sent out it 
is also obvious that a considerable complication would 
be involved—enough perhaps to offset the advantages. 
In fact, the management of the railway considers that 
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with fifteen-minute service in each direction train crews 
do not have enough time to receive train orders prop- 
erly and that the time spent in telephoning to a dis- 
patcher when there is necessity for haste is of question- 
able value. Of course, telephones are used on the line to 
a limited extent, being installed at a few stations, but 
they are intended for emergency only. 

It is a rule of the company never to send out more 
than one green man on a car, but, as a matter of fact, 
since the automatic signals have been installed the 
operations on the road have been reduced to the simple 
formula that a horizontal semaphore or red light means 

“stop” and an inclined semaphore or green light means 
“proceed.” 

To the automatic signal system, therefore, has been 
assigned the vitally important duty of traffic acceleration 
in addition to its other features of (a) protection, 
(b) publicity and advertising effect, (c) a cost of about 
10 per cent of that of double-tracking, (d) signal appa- 
ratus which can be used on future double track, and 
(€) provision of current at a voltage suitable for switch 
and station lighting. 


SIGNAL SYSTEM 


In the determination of the general style of signaling 
the adoption of the absoltite (one car to a block) prin- 
ciple and control by continuous a.c. track circuits was 
considered necessary by the railway company, and a 
contract was given to the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for an installation of the “T.D.B.” (Traffic Direc- 
tion Block) system, which provides two: absolute blocks 
between sidings for following ¢ars and holds all opposing 
cars at the siding in advance. The fact that this system 
of signaling has been installed with 368 signals protect-" 
ing 198 miles of track on eight different roads since its 
introduction early in 1913 was stated to have largely 
influenced this decision. 

This scheme does not employ preliminaries, hence each 
block from siding to siding is a unit, and cars in one 
block. or at one siding do not affect the movement of. 
opposing cars in or approaching the adjoining block. 
Consideration of the two types of signals, semaphore 
and light resulted in placing semaphore signals at the 
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sidings and light signals intermediate to the sidings. 
Semaphores were placed at sidings because their indica- 
tions could be seen from any point in the vicinity of the 
siding, because they were standard in steam road signal- 
ing, thus inspiring confidence on the part of the public, 
and because of their advertising value. Light signals 
were used as intermediates between sidings because 
they could be viewed from the front only and because 
they could be secured at a slightly lower cost.. Auto- 
matic signal construction at the present time has been 
completed for a distance of about ten miles of track in 
the zone of heaviest traffic, hand-throw signals being 
used on the outlying sections of the line. The territory 
protected by automatic signals is divided into ten blocks, 
siding to siding, with a total of forty signals, twenty 
of the semaphore type and twenty of the light type. The 
distances between sidings are from 3600 ft. to 6800 ft. 
and the blocks for following cars are from 2500 ft. to 
4400 ft. in length. All passing sidings are double ended 
and have spring switches that make cars take the right- 
hand track in all cases. This plan was adopted to reduce 
time spent in making meets. 

The semaphore signals at the sidings are generally 
located at the fouling points, but in some cases it was 
found necessary to place the signals beyond the sidings 
because of local traffic and track conditions. Several 
signals had to be placed on the left-hand side of the 
track because of the highway or restricted right-of-way. 

Each signal, semaphore or light, has but two indica- 
tions, “‘stop” and “proceed,” and they are controlled, 
briefly stated, as follows: A siding or semaphore 
signal, north bound, for instance, is controlled to the 
next siding north by all south-bound cars and to a point 
just beyond the center of this distance by all north- 
bound cars. This permits a spacing between following 
cars equal to a little more than one-half the distance 
between sidings. Intermediate or light signals are con- 
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trolled to the next siding by all cars, north or south 
bound. When two cars are between sidings one is pro- 
tected in the rear by the siding semaphore signal, the 
other by the intermediate light signal and both are 
protected head on by the opposing signal at the siding 
in advance. The apparatus of any block of this system 
becomes normal as soon as all cars are out of .the block 
and does not require any sequence of movement to 
operate properly. 

A new feature, peculiar to and adapted to expedite 
operation as conducted on this road is the employment 
of direction indicators, which are located about 200 ft. 
beyond the siding semaphore signals, to show a motor- 
man who has just passed a siding signal whether an 
opposing train has simultaneously entered the block at 
the siding in advance. These indicators are of the light 
type with one white lens normally dark, or unlighted, but 
displaying a white light as a car passes the semaphore, 
or siding signal, if an opposing car has not entered the 
block at the advance siding. The two indicators, one at 
each end of each block, are so controlled that but one 
of the two will be lighted at any one time, this being 
determined by the first car entering the block. When 2a 
car enters a block and finds that the direction indicator 
does not light up it backs out and if bound south tries to 
enter the block a second time. If the train is bound 
north and has inferior directional rights it waits in the 
clear until the opposing train arrives. It is to be under- 
stood that without direction indicators, or if they are not. 
observed, two opposing cars, leaving adjacent sidings at 
the same time, would proceed until stopped a safe dis- 
tance apart by the intermediate light signals, the direc- 
tion indicators serving mainly to prevent the delay that 
would be caused if a car had to back from an inter- 
mediate signal to the siding at the rear. The direction 
indicator, however, does not merely repeat the indication 
of the intermediate signal but takes its indication from 
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SCRANTON & BINGHAMTON TRAFFIC—VANE TYPE LINE 
RELAYS IN FOUR-WAY RELAY BOX; SPARK-GAP 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS ON POLE 


a line relay controlled by the track relay at the opposite 
‘end of the block, a circuit breaker being mounted on 
the rear semaphore to put the indicator light out when 
this arm is in proceed position. 

The signals installed on the south end of the line have 
been in service since July 1, 1914, and their performance 
to date has fully justified the confidence placed in the 
installation. Holidays and the heavy summer business 
have passed with exceptionally few failures really 
chargeable to the signal system or maintenance, and 
most of these failures have been incidental to a new 
system. Under the fifteen-minute service the twenty 
semaphore signals make 2940 movements per day of 
twenty hours, and on July 4, 1914, the twenty sema- 
phores made 2980 movements. Provision for signal fail- 
ures is made by inserting a flagging rule in the code. 


SIGNAL CIRCUITS 


The signal system is operated by 2300-volt, single- 
phase, twenty-five-cycle current transmitted over two 
No. 10, bare copper line wires extending the length of 
the signalled territory. Current is supplied these wires 
from the railway power house, where there is available 
370 volts which is stepped up through suitable trans- 
formers to 2300 volts. A one-panel switchboard with 
switches and an ammeter is used for control of this 
supply. 

Each section of track from one siding to the next sid- 
ing is one track circuit with a track relay at each siding 
and in the center, a transformer, stepping down from 
the 2300 volts to from 6 volts to 10 volts. Each track 
relay is controlled by the territory between the relay 
and the transformer plus about 10 per cent or 15 per 
cent of the distance between the transformer and the 
next siding, this making a section of track each side 
of the transformer which controls both track relays. 
The track circuit current supply is adjusted by means 
of taps on the transformers and a reactance coil located 
in a box mounted on the same trolley pole about 5 ft. 
above the ground. : 

The track relays are of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s galvanometer type having an armature con- 
sisting of a coil energized by the a.c. track circuit cur- 


me 
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rent received via the rails from the track transformers. 
The armature coil is in the field of a coil that is en- 
ergized by a 110-volt current from a 0.6-kva trans- 
former located at the siding, and the inductive action 
holds the armature in a position to close the signal 
circuit when current is flowing through both coils. The 
armature is mounted on centers and its movement is 
rotary. 

All circuits are fused and resistances are employed in 
connection with certain of the track relays in order to 
better meet ballast and other conditions of the track 
circuits, the fuses and resistances being placed in the 
relay boxes. The impedance bonds used at the ends of 
the track circuit have a normal capacity of 500 amp per 
rail and an overload capacity of 750 amp for one hour 
without undue heating. The track circuits are carried 
to the fouling point of all switches in the track sections, 
so that cars must be in clear before the signals will show 
a clear block. 

Keystone insulated rail joints, manufactured by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, are used to limit the 
track circuits at sidings, and insulations in the switch 
roads provide a means for extending the track circuits 
through the switches. All track circuits are of the 
“double rail” type, which permits the use of both rails 
for the propulsion current return. 


SIGNALS 


The semaphore signals are the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s Style “B,” bottom-post mechanism, two posi- 
tion 0 deg. to 60 deg., operating the arm in the upper, 
left-hand quadrant. The mechanism is operated by a 
110-volt induction motor and the slot magnet, or hold- 
ing-clear coil, operates a contact controlling the motor 
circuit, thus eliminating the use of the line relay ordi- 
narily required for the light signals. The signal is 
illuminated by two 110-volt, 2-cp lamps. 

The light signals are Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s “Model 13” having two 8-in. lenses, one red and 
one green, with a hood and an artificial background. 
Each is mounted on a 5-in. pipe post and has a concrete 
foundation. Behind each lens are two 110-volt, 25-watt 
tungsten lamps wired in multiple, so that if one burns 
out the other will provide an indication discernible at 
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short range. With both lights burning this signal will 
provide an indication visible from 2000 ft. to 2500 ft. 
away under the most severe daylight conditions. The 
signal posts are painted white, thereby making them 
distinctive at night even though the lights may be out. 


LINE CIRCUITS AND CONTROL 


All circuits and apparatus are designed so that a 
break in a wire or rail or a failure in the supply of 
current will result in the display of stop, or safe, signals. 
Gravity is employed to move all relays and signals to 
the stop position and power is used only to move them 
to the clear or proceed position. When both coils of a 
track relay are properly energized its contacts, con- 
trolling the line and signal circuits, are closed. The 
entrance of a pair of wheels on the track circuit shunts 
the current from the track-relay coil, due to a lower 


SCRANTON & - BINGHAMTON  TRAFFIC—-VIEW SHOWING 
SEMAPHORE SIGNAL MECHANISM, WITH TRACK RELAY 
IN BOX MOUNTED ON SIGNAL MECHANISM CASE 


resistance path, and the relay armature, by gravity, 
revolves slightly to open the contacts. A break in the 
circuit for either coil produces the same effect. . 

Current at 110 volts, heretofore referred. to, passes 
through a contact of the track relay and line wire to 
control a vane-type relay located at the center of the 
block, this relay, when energized, closing through its 
contact the current supply for the green light indication 
of the intermediate light signal, and when de-energized 
closing another contact to establish a circuit for the red 
light indication of the same signal. The semaphore 
signal is controlled by this vane relay and a contact 
on the other relay, located at this semaphore signal. 
A second vane relay and a similar circuit is employed to 
control the other intermediate signal. 

As previously described, each siding semaphore signal 
is controlled to the advance siding by opposing cars and 
to a point just beyond the center of this territory by 
following cars, and this double control is secured by 
the use of two more vane relays for each block which 
act to limit or extend the control of the semaphore sig- 
nals according to the direction of traffic established as 
a car enters the block at a siding. These relays are 
similar to the relays used for the light signals and are 
also located in the center of the block. Switch circuit 
controllers are connected to the points of all rigid 
switches, that is, all that are not trailed through. These 
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controllers are arranged to set all signals governing 


.traffic over the switches to the stop position when the 


points are not closed for main-line traffic. 

Lightning arresters of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s new spark-gap type are tapped to each 110- 
volt wire between the lines and apparatus and are con- 
nected to deep grounds. These have proven protective 
through the numerous heavy lightning storms. No. 9 
soft-drawn, insulated wire is employed between the re- 
lays and the rails, and No. 14 wire is used between the 
line wire and apparatus, both being protected by 144-in. 
grooved lumber. All wires are run to suitable terminals 
or fuses in the relay boxes and signals and are flexible. 
No. 14 electric-light cord is used to connect to the relays 
so that they can be readily moved for inspection. 

Several of the switches require indicators to govern 
movements on to the main track. These indicators are 
of the semaphore type, a horizontal arm indicating 
“Stop, stay in siding.” The indicator is cleared to per- 
mit movements when the conductor starts a time release 
switch, after the lapse of about fifteen seconds, will 
produce a clear indication if the block is unoccupied. 
The time-release control is used instead of the usual 
control by track circuit preliminaries, thereby reducing 
to a minimum possible delays by trains which might 
be in the preliminaries. 

R. W. Day, general manager Scranton & Binghamion 
Railroad; R. L. Koehler, general superintendent, and 
J. C. Meixel, superintendent of transportation, selected 
the signal system, supervised its installation by the 
manufacturer, and developed the operating methods 
which are now in effect on the railway. 


United States Railway Statistics 


The bureau of railway economics has just published a 
75-page pamphlet giving statistics of railways in the 
United States for the period from 1900 to 1912, inclu- 
sive. The railroad tabulations are based upon official 
data published by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for each fiscal year from 1900 to 1912, the latest year for 
which such data is available. Tabulations concerning 
population and area are based upon the reports of the 
bureau of the census. The tables appearing in the book 
are grouped under the following headings: Population 
and area; railroad mileage; capital, securities and divi- 
dends; revenues, expenses and taxes; employees and 
compensation; equipment; freight traffic statistics and 
passenger traffic statistics. It is stated that during the 
years covered by the statistics the commission pre- 
scribed certain changes in accounting regulations and 
statistical methods, but that these do not seriously im- 
pair the value of the statistics for comparative purposes 
or disturb their general trend. 


, af ee r 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Electric 
Lighting 

On Wednesday, Oct. 21, will occur the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the invention of the electric incandescent 
lamp by Thomas A. Edison. This day in 1879 may be 
said to mark the birth of electric lighting. Certainly 
it marked the birth of the general and popular use of 
electric lamps. Arc lamps had been in use some years 
previous to this time, but only a few of these were then 
employed for searchlights, to light theatres, parks, 
street corners and similar public places. The universal 
lighting of both public buildings of all kinds as well as 
private dwellings by electricity through small units be- 
came a dream realized only when Edison first success- 
fully made his electric filament bulb glow in his labora- 
tory at Menlo Park, N. J. 
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Labor Saving Devices at Pittsburgh 


Several Novel Labor and Time-Saving Devices in the Pittsburgh Railways Company’s Shops Are Described 
in Detail, Most of Them Being Peculiarly Adaptable to Electric Railway Shops 
Where a Considerable Degree of Congestion Exists 


A large part of the heavy repair work for the Pitts- effected by a motor-driven drum upon which is wound 


burgh Railways Company, which operates about 1000 
passenger cars, is done at its Homewood shops, and as 
these shops are somewhat restricted in size the neces- 
sity for saving space and for quick handling of cars 
is an exceedingly important feature. The company has, 
in consequence, installed in the shops a number of novel 
pieces of apparatus which have been developed by F. R. 
Phillips, superintendent of equipment Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, for the purpose of saving time and labor in the 
work of overhauling cars. 

Probably the most important of these devices is a 
home-made car hoist which is used for making truck 
repairs upon cars which do not need any repairs to the 
body. This is shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. The hoist has been constructed by attaching 
to two roof trusses of the shop a pair of I-beams spaced 
about 10 ft. apart. These I-beams are carried upon 
latticed columns, and each supports an electric hoist 
from which is hung a flat hook that catches under the 
side sill on either side of the car. 

The electric hoists, which are of the standard 
Sprague electric type and which are of two tons capac- 
ity each, run upon the lower flanges of each of the 
I-beams. They are moved in a transverse direction as 
desired by means of pendant chains attached to a 
geared drive for the supporting wheels and the trans- 
verse movement is effected by hand. Hoisting is 


PITTSBURGH SHOPS—ELECTRIC CAR-BODY HOIST FOR RE- 
PLACING CAR TRUCKS 


a cable that carries in a double loop a sheaveblock of 
the usual type. From the blocks depend the hooks for 
hoisting the car. The electric-hoist motors are oper- 
ated from the lighting circuit for the shops, and con- 
trollers are mounted in a suitable manner over the hoist 
framing and are operated together by a single shaft. 
Sheaves are keyed to the shaft and operated by pendant 
cords. The current is supplied to the hoist motors by 
flexible cables which are provided with ample loops to 
permit transverse longitudinal movement of the hoist 
along the I-beam support, so that the best point of sup- 
port on the car sill can be selected. The two hoists are 
operated in unison by means of a common shaft for 
both controllers, as described above. 

In operation, a flush transfer table is centered on 
the track that is spanned by the structure, and the car 
which is to have its truck removed is run over the 
transfer table. The hooks for the hoist are then caught 
underneath the side-sills of the car, and the car body is 
raised when current is supplied to the electric hoist 
motors. The car is thus raised clear from its truck. 
The leads to the motors and the connection to the 
brake rigging are then disconnected. The transfer 
table, which is operated by electricity, is then moved 
out to one side, and the truck is either shoved off upon 
some other track or else handled by an overhead crane 
which spans the shop bay running alongside of the car 
hoist track. ; 

When the truck is replaced, the reverse of this 
process is carried out, the new truck being run under 
the flush transfer table, moved underneath the car and 
the hoist motors reversed, letting the car down into 
place. Two men do all the necessary shifting of cars 
and trucks and the hoisting of the cars off their trucks 
and the disconnecting of the motor leads. . With the 
help of the car hoist these two men may easily change 
trucks upon twenty cars each day, including the shift- 
ing of cars and trucks in and out of the shops and 
yards. = ° 

The average time required fori the complete opera- 
tion of moving the car under the hoist, disconnecting 
the leads, removing and replacing: the truck and again 
connecting the leads is from four. to six minutes. A 
large stock of spare trucks is kept om hand in the shops, 
and when anything more than very light repairs is 
required for the truck a substitution is made so that 
the car is not held for any length of time. 

The accompanying illustration shows a car body in 
raised position and ready for the truck to be moved 
out sidewise by the flush transfer table. ’. It will be seen 
that one of the building columns has been used as a 
support for the overhead structure of the hoist, and 
this, together with the tie rods and the roof trusses, 
makes the whole construction a thoroughly rigid one. 
The line switches and circuit breakers for the hoists 
are shown mounted upon this column at about the same 
elevation as the sills of the car body. 

The cost of this home-made hoist complete was $600, 
exclusive of the cost of the flush transfer table, which 
has been in use in the shops for some time. This in- 
cludes the cost of the two 2-ton hoists with their con- 
trollers, the longitudinal I-beams upon which. the hoists 
travel and the vertical columns, each of the latter being 
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built up from two thannels set back to back and spaced 
by lattice work. ‘The clear length between columns is 
12 ft., and the longitudinal movement of the hoist over- 
head along the I-beams is 8 ft., thus permitting consid- 
erable variation in the position on the side-sills of the 
car at which the hoisting hooks are engaged. 


AIR COMPRESSOR HOIST 


Another one of the home-made devices is a com- 
pressor hoist which has been developed so that defective 
compressors may be removed from cars and replaced 
by new ones with the minimum expense of time and 
labor. The hoist is made up from a 10-in. x 12-in. air- 
brake cylinder mounted at the side of one of the shop 
pits upon strap-iron supports. The cylinder is operated 
by compressed air from the shop system, a two-way 
valve being used for controlling it. Upon the end of 
the brake cylinder piston is attached a table, and at the 
edges of this table are supported a pair of tracks made 
from angle irons. Upon these tracks runs a small truck 
specially built for handling air compressors. This is 
furnished with flangeless wheels, of which two are fixed 
at one end. A swiveling wheel and handle are provided 
at the other end so that the truck can be drawn about 
the shop floor as desired. 

In operation, when a car comes in to have the air 
compressor changed, the car is so placed that the air 
compressor is directly over the cylinder of the com- 
pressor hoist. The small truck is then shoved on to the 
table and air is admitted to the hoisting cylinder, thus 
raising the truck until it touches the compressor. When 
the weight of the compressor is carried by the table 
the keys attaching the compressor to the cradle sup- 
ports are removed and the table with the compressor 
upon the truck is lowered to the floor level. The truck 


is then drawn from the table and taken to any part of 
the shop desired. The reverse of the process is then 
carried out and the new compressor is keyed into place, 
the whole procedure generally taking not more than 
A number of these small 


from three to four minutes. 


PITTSBURGH SHOPS—HOME-MADE HOIST FOR REMOVING 
AND REPLACING AIR COMPRESSORS; HOIST CARRY- 
ING COMPRESSOR AND TRUCK 
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PITTSBURGH SHOPS—FOUR-DECK STRUCTURE FOR STORING 
WHEELS INSIDE OF TRUCK SHOP 


trucks are in use in the shop for transporting air com- 
pressors from place to place. 

It will be noticed from an accompanying illustration 
that the head of the rail opposite the hoist cylinder has 
been cut away. Into this space fits a part of the table 
top which is grooved transversely so that the car wheel 
in passing over the table travels along this groove. The 
portion of the table outside of the groove sets in a 
space that has been cut out of the floor, leaving the 
floor flush when the table is in its lowest position. This 
arrangement provides a continuous track at floor level, 
so that there is no difficulty in pulling the truck off 
the table or pushing it on to the table when it is carry- 
ing a compressor. The cost of this device was prac- 
tically negligible, the material used in it being taken 
from scrap stock at the shops, but it is obviously a very 
great time saver. 


W HEEL-STORAGE STRUCTURE 


One of the accompanying illustrations shows a four-— 
deck, wheel-storage structure that has been installed in 
the shops not only on account of the opportunity which 
it affords to save labor but also because of the high 
cost of the land in the vicinity in which the shops now 


stand. As will be seen from the illustration, the wheel 


storage is built of structural steel and it has double 


tracks on each of the four levels, so that the wheels on 


each level can be staggeed. At one side of each level 
there is a platform for use by the men who move the 
wheels about on the various decks. The structure ex- 
tends out into the main bay of the machine shop which 
is served by a traveling electric crane, so that the crane 
can be used to pick up the end pair of wheels from any 
one of the decks, the four decks being arranged so that 
each one extends out oe: ine one immediately 
above it. 

This wheel storage scheme cost, completely. erected, 
about $1,400. The advantages, in addition to providing 
an easy method of handling wheels in connection with 
a traveling electric crane, consist in the fact that the 
wheels and axles are always under cover and in conse- 
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quence are not as subject to rust as they would be if 
kept outside. In addition the stored wheels are kept 
convenient to the truck shop at all times, and are avail- 
able at once in accordance with the needs of the work. 


ARMATURE CAR 


All of the armature repairs for the system are made 
at the Homewood shop, and from this point the repaired 
armatures are shipped to the various other shops and 
carhouses on the system. To facilitate the work of 
transportation an old car has been arranged specially 
for this work. A center door has been cut in each side, 
and just inside and at the front of each doorway is a 
jib crane having a lifting capacity of 2000 lb. Both 
of the cranes are operated by means of an air cylinder 
supplied from the air-brake system. A pulley block is 
installed at the end of the piston, and the cable to the 
erane hook is led over this to give a 2:1 increase in 
motion of the hook that hangs from the end of the jib. 
The hook is made double and hangs from a yoke in 
accordance with the usual scheme for handling arma- 
tures, one of the hooks engaging with the armature 
shaft on either side of the armature. As the cranes 
Swing over the car floor and out of the doorways the 
armatures can be handled with a minimum of lost time 
between the level of the armature-car floor and the 
ground, and in addition no skids or rollers are required. 


Meeting of Federation of Trade Press 
Associations 


Publishers, editors, circulation managers and adver- 


tising men to the number of more than 400 attended 
the ninth annual convention of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations at Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Sept. 
24, 25 and 26. F.B. Porter, Chicago, National Builder, 
president of the federation, called the meeting to order, 
and A. A. Gray, Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician, president of the Chicago Trade Press Associa- 
tion, delivered the address of welcome. Mr. Porter 
recommended the appointment of a permanent secre- 
tary. Secretary E. E. Haight, Chicago, Motor Age, 
reported that the federation had 216 members. Charles 
T. Root, New York, presented the report on the reorgan- 
ization of the association. 

Arthur L. Rice, Chicago, Practical Engineer, was 
chairman at the editorial symposium of Sept. 24. 
David Beecroft, New York, Class Journal Company, 
read a paper on “Feature Articles.” He said that he 
had examined sixty trade papers and fifty had no fea- 
ture articles. Dr. William A. Colledge, of the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, made the point that there is 
as much “human interest” in the average trade paper 
as in the average general magazine. James H. Mc- 
Graw, president of the McGraw Publishing Company, 
Inc., publisher of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, New 
York, declared that editors must write out of the full- 
ness of knowledge, and that technical papers should 


_ be edited from the field and not from the desk. 


At the circulation symposium, S. T. Henry, New 
York, McGraw Publishing Company, Inc., urged co- 
operation between editors and circulation managers. 
The speaker told how the list of circulation “prospects” 
should be made up. Every prospect must be a poten- 
tial reader and not merely a possible subscriber and 
each new subscriber should be told how to get the most 
out of the paper. Mr. McGraw averred that the circu- 
lation department is the most important on the paper. 
If every man in the organization is studying the prob- 
lems of this department, there will be no publisher 
who will be averse to emblazoning his circulation fig- 
ures on all the dead walls of the country. A. H. Mc- 
Quilkin, Chicago, Business Equipment Journal, de- 
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clared that editors should be permeated with the idea 
of service. 

A. A. Gray in the absence of the author read a paper 
“How Trade Paper Advertising Should Be Sold,” writ- 
ten by William H. Ukers, New York, Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal. Mr. Ukers contended that if advertising 
were bought more intelligently it would stay sold more 
often. Advertising in a trade paper should be a quality 
purchase. Charles L. Benjamin, Milwaukee, advertis- 
ing manager for the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, argued that advertising of some kind is 
necessary in order to sell any product. He described 
the mental processes of creating desire, overcoming in- 
ertia and instilling a preference for the thing adver- 
tised. 

The subscriber’s point of view was considered in 
three papers or addresses on the afternoon of Sept. 25. 
John W. Alvord, Chicago, sanitary engineer, read a 
paper “The Importance of the Technical Press to Engi- 
neers.” This paper is abstracted at length in this 
issue. Mr. Alvord said that the chief value of tech- 
nical journal matter lies in the fund of small bits of 
information it provides in relation to every-day jobs 
rather than in longer articles on unusual undertakings. 
The speaker described his method of indexing articles in 
loose-leaf working notebooks. R. R. Shuman, Chicago, 
Shuman-Booth Company, advertising agent, voiced the 
belief that the engineering paper “ad” of the future will 
be reading-matter advertising; that is, advertising 
that will resemble the text pages in sincerity, in re- 
straint and somewhat in appearance. 

At the publishers’ symposium of Sept. 26 John Lee 
Mahin, Chicago, Mahin Advertising Company, declared 
that the good trade paper is the most powerful adver- 
tising influence per unit of circulation that exists. Mr. 
Mahin bespoke a better understanding between the 
agency and the trade press. The whole problem should 
be worked out on the basis of what is best for the ad- 
vertiser, and, more than that, what is best for the ad- 
vertiser’s customer. 

At the concluding session the question was debated 
of making circulations known. Mr. McGraw said that 
he believed no one act has contributed so much to the 
success of the McGraw papers as the printing of the 
exact circulation in each issue. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, John 
Clyde Oswald, New York, American Printer; vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. Gray, Chicago, Electrical Review and West- 
ern Electrician; secretary and treasurer, Grant Wright, 
Philadelphia, Eastern Dealer in Implements and 
Vehicles. 


Night Courses in Valuation of Utilities 
at the University of Pittsburgh 


A unique feature has just been introduced to the 
University of Pittsburgh through the beginning of night 
graduate courses, This is said to be the first time that 
such work has been attempted in this country. The 
courses will be offered in several branches of engineer- 
ing and will include work in the valuation of public 
utilities. Professors Morris Knowles, director of the 
department of sanitary engineering, and G. W. Case, 
both of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
William 8. Moorehead will give the instruction in “valua- 
tion.” The faculty also includes Paul M. Lincoln, con- 
sulting engineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company; D. S. Crawford, general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines west of Pittsburgh; Professors L. E. Endsley, R. T. 
Stewart, J. Hammond Smith and others. The work is 
under the general direction of the dean of the engineer- 
ing college, F. L. Bishop. 
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How to’ Use the Technical Journal’ 


Value to Different Classes of Readers—Discussion of Card Catalogs and Other Forms of Indexing—How to 
Get the Most Out of a Paper. 


In 1880, the engineer treasured and indexed almost 
every scrap of printed matter on any engineering sub- 
ject that came his way. To-day his task is to sort out, 
discard and eliminate that which he can no longer use, 
and limit himself to the inspection and reading of that 
which bears principally on his selected professional 
specialty. 

That we cannot keep abreast of the times without 
reading the engineering journals is obvious. That if we 
carefully read all the engineering journals in our chosen 
specialty we would have no time left to earn a living is 
easily capable of demonstration. What, then, is the 
proper attitude to adopt toward this ever-increasing 
flood of information that pours in upon us so relent- 
lessly ? 


SUBSCRIBERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD PAPER 


If we look about us to see how our fellow engineers 
solve this matter we shall find a great variety of attitude 
toward the problem. Some engineers simply do not take 
engineering journals, reading one occasionally here and 
there as opportunity offers. Others take all they can 
afford to take and let them pile up around the office, 
often unopened and unused. Others still limit them- 
selves to a select few, which they carefully bind and 
shelve. Still others read journals when they can, and 
throw them away when they move on. As a rule, how- 
ever, the engineer prizes his technical paper, and en- 
deavors in some ill-defined and formless sort of fashion 
to preserve its information for future use. Generally he 
fails to find any practical scheme which makes his rap- 
idly accumulating material of much value to him after 
it has once passed under his eye, and for a large number 
of engineers technical journals are only professional 
newspapers with which to idle away an hour or so and 
satisfy their curiosity. That their value is something 
much more than this, or should be more than this, is so 
apparent as to need no denial. 

The problem of the engineer with his technical paper 
is much affected by his age, station and aim in life. To 
the man who is engineering only to get money and more 
money, the engineering journal is a newspaper, in which 
he may notice mainly where there are better jobs than 
his own that may be sought after and perhaps obtained. 
To the man who is anxious to fit himself every year of 
his life for something better it is an opportunity, quite 
unequaled many years ago, for a great variety of study. 
To the young engineer the engineering journal, properly 
read and noted, is a part of a post-graduate course in 
engineering. To the middle-aged man it is a mine of 
data, bearing in all sorts of ways on his work; and to 
the mature specialist only does it begin to become bur- 
densome by its repetition of experience, and its volume 
of matter on subject which has already, to him at least, 
been well digested. Let us see if we can outline how 
each of these classes can get more profit out of the mat- 
ter contained in the engineering journals than do the 
careless or the indifferent, who, after their journal is 
once looked over, let it go to waste or idleness. 


PROBLEM OF YOUNG ENGINEER 


The young engineer and the college graduate need, 
most of all, practical experience. It is safe to say that 
engineering literature will never have any proper per- 


*Abstract of a paper presented by John W. Alvord, consulting 
engineer, Chicago, at the Convention of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations, Chicago, September 24-26. 


spective for him until he has been connected in some 
capacity with engineering work himself, be it in ever so 
modest a capacity. With the actual doing of engineer- 
ing work, however, should come contemporaneously the 
reading of technical journals, particularly along the 
lines in which he is working. Nothing can be more in- 
structive, broadening, and enlightening to a man doing 
a particular kind of work than reading about similar 
work at the same time. It follows, therefore, that the 
young engineer should, as early as possible, take at least 
one first-class engineering journal and own it himself; 
bind it if he can afford to, but lay it away in an orderly 
manner, in any event. If he can afford two journals so 
much the better. 

It is to be doubted if laborious reading of all kinds of 
engineering articles all the time is advisable for anyone. 
Mere quantity of reading is mentally detrimental. If 
one might advise, it would be to suggest enforced sys- 
tematic reading of all articles particularly bearing on 
the line of work the reader is immediately engaged 
upon, and the optional reading only of such other arti- 
cles as interest him. This ought not to be much 
of a task. In course of time as his experience 
broadens, engineering reading will become less burden- 
some and more interesting because its relation to prac- 
tical matters will be more and more appreciated, and the 
discriminating use of engineering literature better un- 
derstood. Of course, all this applies to engineering 
societies as well; but that is another story. 

It is probably not wise for the young engineer to in- 
dulge extensively in card indexes, filing systems, and the 
like, for topically arranging his available engineering 
journal articles. Few men know very early in life where 
fate and interest will land their future attention, and 
filing systems and special indexes are expensive and 
time consuming, and when indulged in without definite 
aim nearly always quickly become too voluminous and 
thereby useless. If any suggestions are made along 
this line, it would be to start a loose leaf, letter size 
(814-in. x 1l-in. page) notebook and note in it (sepa- 
rate pages for separate subjects) only what appears to 
be extremely useful, either in exceedingly brief ab- 
stracts from articles, or diagrams and costs. 

The young engineer is tempted to read much about 
large enterprises—the Panama Canal, big bridges, as- 
tonishing tunnels, great dams. This does no harm, and 
probably holds his interest for the time being. Gradu- 
ally he learns that, for him at least, the chief value of 
the technical journal does not lie in its dramatic side, 
necessary as that may be for our general information, 
interest and pleasure, but its chief value lies in a fund 
of small things, which make up routine work of the ordi- 
nary every-day job. These are to be watched for, and 
noted, as practically useful to the average man. 


THE MIDDLE-AGED READER 


We next come to the man in early middle life, actively 
engaged in his profession, and note at once that his 
problem with the technical journal is the absence of 
“time.” Absorbed in a multitude of responsibilities, 
harassed with unexpected difficulties, worn out at night 
with the long day of strain, how shall he derive any use- 
ful good from the multitude of journals which his more 
ample income can readily afford, but which pile high on 
his table after every brief absence from the office? 
Whether or no such an engineer shall make any effort 
systematically to assimilate, file, and study current tech- 
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nical journals depends in part upon the nature of his 
routine. If he is largely engaged in administrative 
work, or is a salaried officer in a large enterprise with 
a comparatively limited range of problem or a limited 
call for miscellaneous data, he may generally be content 
with a cursory examination of the engineering journal 
such as will keep him qualified on his undertaking, and 
the preservation of such journals in bound form, with 
the standard published indexes. If, however, he is en- 
tering upon novel work, or work presenting a great 
variety of problems, overlapping into a great variety of 
fields, ambition will compel him to do more than this, 
and some form of special indexing will appeal to him 
more or less strongly as he feels the need more often 
for research in up-to-date material. 

The average editor can judge of a technical article 
with only a brief inspection—a sentence here and there, 
a headline, and a moment’s reading of the summary and 
conclusion. Long familiarity with matter of a similar 
character gives him the assurance that he can detect in 
this rapid review anything novel, new, or original, and 
can fairly pass judgment upon it in a general way. The 
working engineer who has had some experience with 
technical literature can form the same habit, and save 
much time. It is really wonderful how much repetition 
there is in engineering writing and in the production of 
engineering papers. It thus happens that we are under 
the necessity of seeing much the same facts and prin- 
ciples repeatedly published in varying form, for some 
one is always attracted to really read them, with conse- 
quent benefit to himself, under the belief that they are 
new and novel. 

The mature engineer notes that a large amount of 
engineering literature is of the purely descriptive order, 
merely giving outline of work that has been accom- 
plished without going into reasons or principles. All 
this kind of writing is valuable and useful, and has its 
proper place, but all of this class of literature has its 
limitations. One of the most severe of its limitations is 
that it rarely describes mistakes, errors of judgment, or 
failures, and in these lie the most valuable lessons to 
the seeker after truth. One is obliged to read between 
the lines or read with reservation, much as one does in 
reading accounts of battles in the daily press. It is 
always wise to look back and note the origin of the 
despatches in such cases. 

A tremendous lot of engineering literature is written 
which is of little permanent value. Often it represents 
the writer’s struggles to understand a subject. Often 
it is compiled largely from a desire for publicity. For- 
tunately the editors of the technical papers can limit 
this kind of reading by care in selection. 


SEPARATING WHEAT FROM CHAFF 


But amid all these drawbacks a discriminating mind 
will always find a great deal of wheat amid the chaff, 
and the wheat that will be gleaned will be of differing 
kind and amount, depending upon the type of mind 


_.of the reader, his present problem, and his desire to sys- 
tematize his information. What, therefore, shall he do 


with his special selection when once he thinks he has 
separated it from the flood of raw material? 

Several courses are open to him: 

First, he may rely on his memory and the published 
index to his bound volumes. It is safe to say, however, 
that few engineers really make much practical use of 
this method. The intervening index and the bother of 
a search prove to be discouraging to that degree that 
a proposed reference search is abandoned in about one- 
half the suggested attempts. The ideal filing sys- 
tem is one in which, with the least amount of effort, one 
can put his hand immediately and accurately on the 
thing itself, be it a book, pamphlet, or a data sheet. 
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Second, he may keep a special card index of important 
data and reference to valuable articles. This at once 
involves labor and attention which few busy men can 
give and which, if done by assistants or librarians, 
largely loses its personal value to the one who needs it. 
The same objection as to the discouraging effect of in- 
tervening indexes holds good here, too, and it is fur- 
ther safe to say that of all the contrivances for indexing 
the most difficult to handle readily and examine rapidly 
is the card index system. 

Third, he may abstract important data in a limited 
way on loose-leaf transparent paper, standard letter- 
size, and he may remove or detach articles of special 
value from out his journals, to be filed in regular of- 
fice file system, like correspondence. 

The writer has tried all of the above methods at con- 
siderable cost in time and patience, and has, for many 
years, settled upon the third method. With all its ad- 
mitted limitations it seems to be the best for an office 
which is expected to find out information on a great 
variety of subjects in a limited time, and with the least 
amount of effort. 


THE MATURE ENGINEER 


We come finally to the mature and experienced engi- 
neer of advancing years. How can he make engineer- 
ing and technical literature of use? It is safe to say 
that when an engineer has much passed fifty or sixty 


‘years of age and has led an active life, his need for 


engineering literature lessens. Out of the mass of de- 
tail which seemed to him so overwhelming and endless 
in his youth and early manhood, fundamental principles 
emerge like peaks out of the clouds, and upon these as 
foundation all detail classifies itself simply and natu- 
rally, and therefore he feels less need for accumulated 
data or particular description. Probably no one enjoys 
engineering reading as does the mature engineer, for he 
can read between the lines and find much to instruct as 
well-as interest, and yet while he is probably the most 
interested and intelligent reader of engineering litera- 
ture that the journals have, his ambition as a collector 
is gone and filing systems no longer appeal to him. 

If his acquaintance is wide, he reads with interest the 
accomplishments of his friends, and the addresses of 
society presidents and articles on the ethics of the pro- 
fession. Of failures he is the keen student. The per- 
sonal column appeals to him, and if he is of right- 
mindedness he is conscious of more pleasure than 
formerly in the accomplishments of those who have 
succeeded and succeeded well in dire and burdensome 
responsibility. More often than the young man he 
will turn back for his satisfaction to papers that served 
him well in times past, and perhaps smile at the lack 
of improvement that later attempts to deal with their 
subject often show. 

Technical papers, along with the technical societies 
and their proceedings, form the repository of the pro- 
fessions; they are the interchange of experience, the 
common store upon which we all draw. Without them 
we would be strangely helpless. We are more or less 
indebted to everyone who records his experience for the 
common use, and that debt we should endeavor to help- 
fully repay in kind, but wisely, concisely and thought- 
fully. ; 


Dr. E. B. Rosa, secretary of the joint committee on 
electrolysis, states that the next meeting will be held 
about Nov. 15 and that in the meantime the several sub- 
committees are expected to prepare reports which are 
to be sent out to all members of the committee by Nov. 
1 in order to give an opportunity for study of the topics 
to be taken up at the next meeting of the general com- 
mittee. 
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Electrical Situation 


According to British Tramway Managers, Greatest Effect of European War Is Drain on Employees—Abstracts 


from German Papers Showing Disturbances in Electric Industry and 


Advance in Prices of 


Electrical Machinery 


ELECTRICAL CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


GERMAN TECHNICAL PAPERS FEEL EFFECTS OF WAR—10 
PER CENT ADVANCE IN PRICE OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


After a long period of interruption the German tech- 
nical papers are beginning to reach the United States, 
and from their contents the present great industrial dis- 
turbances in Germany are apparent. The journals 
themselves appear with a greatly reduced number of 
pages and are usually accompanied by publishers’ an- 
nouncements that regular publication cannot be prom- 
ised at present. The levies made include not only 
the younger members of the editorial and business 
staffs, but the enrollments have also evidently deeply 
affected the printing, engraving and other trades con- 
nected with magazine publication. 

The technical papers and engineering societies are 
doing their best to ameliorate conditions by urging en- 
gineers who are out of work in their usual line to offer 
their services, even at “existence” wages, in those in- 
dustries which are exceptionally active on account of the 
war. Employment bureaus have already been estab- 
lished for this purpose. The publishers of Hlectrische 
Kraftbetriebe und Bahnen have issued an appeal to their 
readers that this is the opportune time to carry out 
maintenance work on the most liberal scale possible in 
order to give employment to men who have lost their 
positions because of the present disturbances. Many 
papers are also giving free space to appeals for Red 
Cross funds. 

Most of the electrical manufacturers in Germany 
have cancelled all previous prices for equipment. Thus 
an advance of 10 per cent has been made in the price of 
electrical machinery, including the principal railway 
materials, exclusive of an advance of 20 per cent in 
the price of transformers and automatic switches. All 
quotations on motors and generators exceeding 100-kw 
capacity and on transformers exceeding 500-kva ca- 
pacity have been withdrawn. Storage-battery quota- 
tions also have been withdrawn owing to the shortage 
of lead. 

An article in the Electrotechnische Zeitschrift of Aug. 
27 shows that in the middle of August the eight coun- 
tries at war had a population of 350,000,000. Of the 
business done in 1913 by Germany with this population, 
314 per cent comprised electrical equipment. Exclusive 
of Montenegro, the German manufacturers in 1913 did 
a total business of $5,832,250 with Austria-Hungary, 
$5,436,250 with Belgium, $4,597,750 with France, $8,- 
605,250 with England, $9,900,250 with Russia and 
$73,000 with Servia. Of Germany’s electrical exports, 
34.62 per cent were with its present European op- 
ponents. No figures are given on the loss of business 
with other countries, which, of course, are now shut off 
from Germany, except Austria-Hungary, which took 
7.06 per cent of German electrical exports. 

Stahl und Eisen for Sept. 3 discusses the possibility 
of American iron founders capturing German business 
from South America and other countries. It points out 
that even if American manufacturers do secure orders 
they will be greatly handicapped because of the small 
number of American ships. Thus, reference is made 
to orders for 10,000 tons of iron for Chili and 28,000 


tons for Australia which cannot go forward for this 
reason. é 

As practically all German electric railway employees 
are former soldiers, the railway service in many cities 
had to be cut down very largely during the mobiliza- 
tion period. In many cases women acted as conductors, 
600 being so employed on the Great Berlin Street Rail- 
way alone. By the first week of September, however, 
conditions had improved to such a degree that it was not 
necessary to employ the women more than five hours a 
day, and it was expected that within the next two or 
three weeks their number would be greatly reduced. 
The Berlin company also announced that it would carry 
free of charge all enlisted soldiers, volunteers and re- 
servists unless such traffic interferred too heavily with 
the regular service. 


BRITISH TRAMWAY SITUATION 


ACCORDING TO GENERAL MANAGERS OF LEADING SYSTEMS, 
EUROPEAN WAR HAS NOT MATERIALLY AFFECTED 
BRITISH TRAMWAYS EXCEPT AS TO 
DECREASE IN EMPLOYEES 


Through the courtesy of the managers of several of 
the leading tramway systems in England, the London ~ 
representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has 
secured statements showing the general effect of the 
present European war upon the operating and financial 
conditions of their companies. These opinions are pub- 
lished below in part. 

According to C. W. Mallins, general manager of the 
Liverpool Corporation Tramways, the tramway service 
in that city has not yet been appreciably affected as 
to receipts. The ordinary service has gone on without 
interruption, owing to the fact that the system had a 
large number of men engaged on holiday duty, which 
has for the present been suspended. There was also 
a large number of eligible men on the books for engage- 
ment who have now been brought into service. The cor- 
poration is paying the difference between the govern- 
ment pay and the ordinary railway wages of the 600 
employees who have joined the army, so that their 
families will not suffer from the enlistment. More- 
over, each employee is to be reinstated on return with- 
cut loss of position or emolument. A large number of 
reservists and territorials stationed in and passing 
through the city are allowed to ride free on the cars. - 
In order to maintain a proper check tickets were printed 
and given to the officers for distribution among the 
men. Each ticket is a pass good for one ride to any 
member of the territorial, military or naval reserve 
forces in uniform upon the date endorsed thereon. Mr. 
Mallins states that the system has worked admirably 
and the tickets have not been abused. 

Advices from the chief office of the London County 
Council Tramways are to the effect that between 1100 
and 1200 men of all grades have been called upon or 
have volunteered since the declaration of war. These 
men have been temporarily replaced as far as possible 
by men of more than thirty-five years of age. The 
council has granted under certain conditions full civil 
pay less naval or army pay and army separation allow- 
ance to enlisted men. Owing to the large number of 
men joining the forces some reduction in the service 
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of the tramways was inevitable, but the Board of Trade 


and police authorities sanctioned the extension of the 
use of the by-law as to the carrying of excess pas- 
sengers in the lower saloons of the cars, which mate- 
rially assisted in relieving inconvenience to the travel- 
ing public. The receipts of the lines have been well 
maintained, but what the ultimate effect of the war 
will be in this regard it is difficult to estimate. Imme- 
diately after the declaration of war the council granted 
free transportation to the military and naval forces, 
ambulance corps and red cross nurses in uniform and 
subsequently to special constables to and from duty. 

James Dalrymple, general manager of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tramways, states that during the month 
of August the lines lost 751 men, half of which were 
reservists and the other half territorials. During the 
week of Sept. 15, the company had been endeavoring to 
raise a full battalion of 1100 men out of the tramway 
department, and by the end of the week the company 
expected to send off to camp about 800 men. In 
regard to service and receipts, Mr. Dalrymple says: 
“We have to a certain extent reduced our service as 
we have not been able to fill places of all the men on 
account of the insufficient time to train men for the 
work. We expect, however, that in about a fortnight’s 
time the staff will be up to the full strength. The men 
being taken on are, of course, only temporarily engaged, 
and we are not so particular in regard to their fitness 
for the work. The revenue is keeping up to last year, 
as the citizens of Glasgow are going about their work 
as usual. The employees of the company have agreed 
to contribute £3,100 to the Prince of Wales’ relief fund. 
This contribution is being spread over a period of six 
months, weekly amounts being deducted from wages.” 

Out of the staff of 1800 men of the Sheffield Tram- 
ways 200 have joined the army and navy, according to 
a statement from A. R. Fearnley, general manager. This 
shortage of men has been made up by stopping holiday 
leave and reducing the number of men allowed a weekly 
holiday. The traffic receipts have thus far shown only 
a slight decrease and the only limitation to the service 
has been the withdrawal of a few part-day cars which, 
even at the busiest time, do not always show a profit in 
working. A number of the large plants in the east end 
of Sheffield are working overtime so that the workmen’s 
traffic in that direction has not shown any perceptible 
decrease. As regards general conditions, Mr. Fearnley 
concludes as follows: “There is no evidence to indi- 
cate to a stranger in Sheffield that the European war 
has made any difference in the ordinary business or 
daily life of the inhabitants.” 

J. M. McElroy, general manager Manchester Cor- 
poration Tramways, places the number of employees 
who have been called or who have volunteered for active 
service at 700 out of a total of 5203 employees, or 13.45 
per cent. The vacancies are gradually being filled by 
temporary engagements. .The corporation is allowing 
half wages to army and navy reservists and territorials 
during the period when they are absent from work on 
naval or military duties, and no employee who volun- 
teers for active service is in a worse monetary position 
by reason of his enlistment. Assurance has been given 
to all enlisted employees that their places will be held 
open for them. The amount the department is now 
paying out in allowances to families of employees at 
war exceeds £400 per week. The number of families 
in receipt of the allowance is 566 and the amount paid 
to Sept. 12 was £1,261. According to Mr. McElroy, the 
morning and evening rush traffic in Manchester has de- 
creased. The receipts for the last four weeks and the 
corresponding period for the previous year were as fol- 
lows: Week ended Aug. 15, 1914, £17,938; 1913, £15,140; 
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Aug. 22, 1914, £16,484; 1913, £18,809; Aug. 29, 1914, 
£15,848; 1913, £17,418; Sept. 5, 1914, £17,537; 1913, 
£17,925; Sept. 12, 1914, £16,747; 1913, £17,761. The 
figures show a drop of £1,000 in the receipts for the 
week ended Sept. 12 as compared to the corresponding 
period the year before. A relief fund is being estab- 
lished by the City of Manchester from contributions 
made by the employees of the various departments. The 
contribution of the tramway officials and employees av- 
erages about £100 per week, the total contributions to 
Sept. 12 being £300. On Aug. 31 the corporation in- 
stituted a system of collections on the tramway cars 
to aid this fund. The “used” ticket boxes, one of 
which is fixed at each end of every car, have been con- 
verted into a receptacle for coppers and notices posted 
in the cars. The collection is purely voluntary on the 
part of the passengers, but during the two weeks ended 
Sept. 12, £463 and £471 were collected. 

The Salford Tramways Department has already lost 
198 out of its 1239 employees. G. W. Halford, general 
manager, explained to the representative of the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL that the difficulty occasioned 
by this temporary reduction of its staff was being met 
by rearrangements rather than by a temporary engage- 
ment of new men who would have to give way when the 
eld employees returned. The men who have left the 
service have been guaranteed re-employment, and while 
away will receive their usual wages, less the army pay 
and allowances to wives. The decrease in the number 
of employees have been met by stopping holidays and 
granting pay in lieu thereof and also by utilizing the 
service of the older trolley boys as temporary conduct- 
ors, thus releasing a number of conductors who readily 
responded to the request of the general manager that 
they be trained as temporary motormen. The chief dif- 
ficulty is in the shortage of the motormen, for it takes 
from three to four weeks to train men for such service. 
Mr. Halford states that the most marked falling off in 
receipts has been in regard to week-end traffic, showing 
that people were not taking their Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon outings as usual. Added to this was the fact 
that more than 30,000 had left the city in the last two 
weeks. The receipts in Salford for the five weeks ended 
Sept. 7, as compared to the previous year, follow: Aug. 
LO; 1914, £4,774; 1913, £4,949; -Auge a7, 1914) 45,179; 
1913, £5,104; Aug. 24, 1914, £4,669; 1918, £5,041; Aug. 
31, 1914, £4,695; 1913, £5,267; Sept. 7, 1914, £5,357; 
1913, £5,603: 


BRITISH SUPPLY HOUSES OPTIMISTIC 


The Tramway and Railway World of Sept. 10 con- 
tains a digest of the opinions of electric railway manu- 
facturers regarding the trade conditions in the British 
Isles. British manufacturers believe that neither home 
nor oversea buyers need anticipate any difficulty in hay- 
ing their requirements fully met, and state that orders 
from foreign buyers will receive the most prompt at- 
tention. The present time is looked upon as an un- 
paralleled opportunity to British manufacturers to ex- 
tend their markets on account of the cutting off of 
supplies from Germany, orders for which must now be 
cancelled. The electricity committee of Bradford has 
already cancelled a contract for a 5000-kw turbo-gen- 
erator with the Bergmann HElectricitats-Werke A. G., 
Berlin. The contract has been given to the British 
Westinghouse Electric Company. The German gener- 
ator, which was almost completed, was to cost £9,370. 
Many other electrical stations, municipal and private, 
have been forced to cancel German orders and start 
afresh with British firms. It is reported that one or 
two of the large trunk lines in England have had their 
supplies of German electrification material cut off. 

we 
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Trailer Operation on St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal 


Since Feb. 1, 1914, the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany, operating all the electric railway -lines in the 
Canadian metropolis, has been conducting trailer serv- 
ice on St. Catherine Street, the principal east and west 
thoroughfare of the city. Twenty-five trains are in 
regular operation on weekdays and Sundays for a 
period of eighteen hours each. The normal headway 
between trains is four minutes, and the route extends 
between Viauville and the intersection of Victoria and 
Sherbrooke Streets, the round trip distance being fif- 
teen miles. Other lines serve portions of the route, 
branching off at various intersection points, and a 
single-car service on a four-minute headway alternates 
with the train service, the former being carried over a 
somewhat longer route than the latter.. The frequency 
of service afforded on the greater part of St. Catherine 
Street has tended, heretofore, to withhold from the 
trains a patronage which would test their capacity to 
the limit over a long period, but the public has cor- 
respondingly benefited by the increased amount of serv- 
ice accommodations rendered. 


MONTREAL TRAILERS—BOARDING AND ALIGHTING PASSEN- 
GERS AT NORMALLY CONGESTED POINT 


Each train consists of a double-truck motor car haul- 
ing a double-truck trailer, the cars being 42 ft. 6 in. 
long. The motor equipment consists of four Westing- 
house No. 533 commutating-pole motors, rated at 50 hp 
each. The motor car seats forty-two passengers and the 
trailers forty-eight. Both of these cars have been fully 
described in previous issues of this journal. They are 
designed for single-end operation, with folding steps 
and doors, the latter being 26 in. wide between posts. 
Simultaneous entrances and exits are easily made at 
the middle doors of the trains, and, as shown in one of 
the accompanying cuts, the duration of stop per passen- 
ger boarding, deduced from 117 trips, has a minimum 
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value of 2.8 seconds. With a low volume of traffic the 
time per passenger rises to a maximum of about five 
seconds, but between the limits of 225 and 450 passen- 
gers boarding per half round trip little change occurs 
in the unit time. 

A large number of observations have been made by 
the company upon the performance of these trains, in- 
cluding comparisons with single car service, and the 
results have been plotted on diagrams. These diagrams 
record the running time between streets, passengers 
on the train, schedule time, length and location of 
stops, seating capacity and other data. 

A summary of various tests with these trains is 
shown in the accompanying table in which trips at dif- 
ferent times of day are recorded under four classifica- 
tions. The company’s officials feel that too few so- 
called 6 p. m. trips were observed to make the average 
data tabulated conclusive, but those that are given indi- 
cate that the schedules are on the whole closely main- 
tained.. Throughout the entire day the stops average 
close to eight per mile, and it appears easily possible for 
these trains to make schedule speed, including stops, of 
7.5 m.p.h., even in the most congested district of the 
city, and for half trips there is every indication that 
a maximum schedule speed of 9 m.p.h. could be main- 
tained throughout the greater part of the day. The 
local ordinances, however, limit this speed to 8 m.p.h. 
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On the trains the starting Signal is. given. to the 
train motorman by a signal-lai housed “in a small case 
in front of his positagy the closing of the: doors)'com- 
pleting the circuit.’ ' Energy, is supplied for this ‘pur- 
pose from the trolley. Jead,,, through an appropriate ° ‘re- 
sistance, and an extra lamp'is provided in case the. first 
burns ‘out at any time. The trains are also’ equipped 
with emergency valves controlled by %4-in. pins’ mounted 
on the radius bars of the cars, to guard against splitting 
switches. -« In case the radius bar exceeds a maximum 
swing of 58 deg. the pin is- shéared off, opening the 
emergency valve-and applying the brakes before the 
car.has time to’ damage itself. Without.the use of these 
automatic: valves and pins the swing of the ‘radius bar 
beyond 65.deg. would damage the car. The cost of ap- 
plication is only about $2.50 per car. 


Death of Captain McCulloch 


Capt. Robert McCulloch, president of the United 
Railways of St. Louis, died at his home in that city on 
the morning of Sept. 28. The funeral was held on Sept. 
30, and out of respect to him the electric cars on the 
United Railways system ceased operation for five min- 
utes during the funeral. 

Captain McCulloch was in excellent health up to the 
day before he died. He was at his desk all of Satur- 

day, Sept. 26, and when 

he retired that evening 
' gave no intimation that he 
was not entirely well. He 
was found unconscious the 
next morning and passed 
away about twenty-four 
hours later. The cause 
was cerebral hemorrhage. 
Captain McCulloch had 
been connected with the 
street railway interests in 

St. Louis practically con- 

tinuously for the past 
forty years. He was 
born in Osceola, Mo., 

Sept. 15, 1841. At the 

age of five years he be- 
came an orphan and then went to live with a cousin 
whose home was near Lexington, Va. He was in the 
military school at Lexington at the time of the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and, with practically all of the other 
students in that academy, enlisted in the Confederate 
service. Because of his training he was appointed an 
adjutant and two years later was promoted to be cap- 
tain. He was wounded five times, twice in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, where he was left for dead on the field, but 
was captured by the federal troops and nursed to life. 
He remained a prisoner for one year but was then ex- 
changed, rejoined the army and served under General 
Lee until the surrender at Appomattox. He revisited 
Gettysburg at the time of the fiftieth anniversary of 
- that battle a little more than a year ago. On his re- 
turn he wrote a most interesting description of the 
battle, which was read in St. Louis at a meeting of the 
City Club, where he was the guest of honor. 

At the close of the Civil War, Captain McCulloch re- 
turned to Missouri and in the early seventies was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Bellefontaine Street Rail- 
way, of which his cousin, Colonel Shackleford, was one 
of the principal owners. When a number of St. Louis 
railways were merged in 1899 Captain McCulloch was 
made general manager of the system and remained at 
its head until all of the railways in the city were con- 
solidated into the present United Railways System. 
For a period in 1901-1904 he was general manager 
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of the Chicago City Railway, which was controlled by 
the same syndicate which owned the lines in St. Louis, 
but he returned to St. Louis just before the World’s 
Fair in that city and was placed in active control of 
the St. Louis lines with the title of vice-president and 
general manager. A short time later he was made 
president and general manager, a position which he has 
held actively until the day of his death. Captain Mc- 
Culloch always took a keen interest in the affairs of the 
American Street Railway Association and its succes- 
sors and was presidént of the association in 1896-1897. 

Captain McCulloch abhorred red tape in the conduct 
of his business. His office was always accessible to 
those who had business to conduct there. Its style of 
furnishing was simple, and even the word “president” 
was not painted on the door. He kept in close touch 
with all of the phases of the work but his interest was 
in the welfare of the employees. Virtually his last of- 
ficial act was to approve a plan for the organization 
of a building and loan association, of which the stock- 
holders were to be confined exclusively to the employees 
on the system, and by this plan he hoped that many 
ef the employees would be able to own their own homes. 
The editorials in the daily papers of St. Louis and the 
expressions of opinion by representative citizens of 
that city following his death show the high esteem in 
which Captain McCulloch was held by all classes. 


National Conference on Taxation 


The eighth annual conference on taxation in Denver, 
Colo., on Sept. 8 to 11 was attended by representatives 
of state commissions, economists and citizens from 
thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia. The 
subjects discussed that were of most interest to electric 
railways dealt with the taxation of foreign corporations 
and securities, the federal income tax law and public ex- 
penditures. 

J. F. Zoller, tax attorney of the General Electric Com- 
pany, gave an exhaustive account of the discrimination 
and special treatment shown to foreign corporations in 
the revenue legislation of the various states. His main 
complaint was directed against the confusion caused by 
the imposition of a tax upon the entire authorized capi- 
tal stock regardless of the issued stock and of the capital 
stock employed in the particular state. Mr. Zoller be- 
lieved that property should be taxed once where located 
whether by property tax or by franchise tax, that the 
latter should be levied only upon the capital employed 
in the state and that shares in the hands of the holders 
should be exempted. W. Hastings Lyon, counsel to com- 
mittees of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, stated that a tax on mortgages or securities 
should be paid to the community of residence of the 
owners. According to Mr. Lyon, the taxation of bonds 
without the taxation of stock in the hands of its owners 
tends to force investments in equities and is unfair to 
the citizens of a state, and to tax a stockholder is no 
more double taxation than to tax a bond holder. 

A. C. Rearick, counsel to the committee of railroad 
counsel on the federal income tax law, criticised the am- 
biguity and contradictions in the law and particularly 
the complications arising from the plan of collection at 
the source. These occur in connection with the obliga- 
tions of corporations payable to bearer and even more 
so with the obligations containing the ‘“‘tax free’’ clause. 
The effect of the plan of collection at the source, Mr. 
Rearick believed, should be abandoned and the tax based 
upon a personal return of the tax payer. The danger 
of evasion under this method has probably been exag- 
gerated and at any rate could be avoided by securing in- 
formation at the source. Luther F. Steer, deputy com- 
missioner of internal revenue, described in detail vari- 
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ous administrative problems of the income tax law. 
Charles A. Bullock, professor of economics, Harvard 
University, gave a comprehensive inquiry into the dis- 
advantages of the collection-at-the-source method. 

One of the most interesting subjects of discussion be- 
fore the convention was the report of the committee on 
the increase in public expenditures. The substance of 
this was that enormous savings may be accomplished 
within the limits of government as now organized and 
that further extensions of governmental activities 
should for some time be financed out of savings. To 
this end it was recommended that the National Tax 
Association adopt a resolution urging Congress and 
state legislatures to direct the annual publication of sta- 
tistics regarding expenditures, taxation, public debt and 
wealth for the various governmental units. Further- 
more, the national and state governments should estab- 
lish bureaus of efficiency to ascertain where economies 
might be introduced, and to make such bureaus effective 
the government should be simplified through the intro- 
duction of the short ballot, a single legislative chamber, 
a reduction in the number of elective executive officers, 
a closer relationship between the legislative and execu- 
tive departments and a fiscal budget. To get such move- 
ments under way the committee recommended the re- 
sumption of the work by the National Tax Association 
or the organization of a national taxpayers’ efficiency 
association. 

The report of the committee on double taxation was 
to the effect that interstate comity can be established 
only by mutual agreement among the states as to what 
classes of property have a taxable situs in each. The 
above mentioned papers and reports, as well as others 
delivered at the conference, will be printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the National Tax Association, to be issued 
prior to Jan. 1, 1915. The sale of this volume to non- 
members and the details of membership are in charge 
of the treasurer, A. E. Holcomb, 15° Dey Street, New 
York. 


Record Storm in Kansas City 


The section extending along the Southwest Boulevard 
from Bell’s Hill in Rosedale to Twenty-fourth Street in 
Kansas City, Mo., a distance of about 1 mile, was vis- 
ited on Sept. 7 by the worst rainstorm in the history of 
that city. At some points the flood reached a depth of 
10 ft. in a period of two hours. A portion of the Kan- 
sas City Railway’s Southwest Boulevard Division was 
out of service for a short time and damage was done 
to other lines in the city. 

The deluge was so sudden that before the workers at 
the carhouses, officials and trainmen who had been called 
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at the first indication of danger had completed their 
work of rescuing cars they were obliged to swim several 
blecks to places of safety. Fortunately only six out of 
a total of thirty-six cars in the carhouse were put out 
of commission, and these had their armatures soaked; 
loss of much property and office equipment was experi- 
enced, however, and at one time the water reached a 
level of 11 ft. in the carhouse offices. The men on duty 
managed to save the records and papers by placing 
them on the top of the cashier’s cage out of reach of 
the water. At five o’clock on the morning of the storm 
the flooded district extended for a mile along the right- 
of-way with the carhouse as a center and was nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide. At no time during the 
fifteen hours that the tracks were under water was the 
line entirely out of commission; regular schedule serv- 
ice was continued east and north of the flooded section 
and a fair service was rendered from the west line of 
the flood to the terminal. At six o’clock the water had 
receded to an extent which made it possible to clear 
the tracks of a large amount of wreckage and débris 
panying illustration, and forty-five minutes later the 
entire line was in operation. 

The company’s asphalt repair plant, which is located 
in the rear of the Boulevard carhouses, was greatly 
damaged, as were the supplies for the plant which were 
stacked near by. Several other lines of the system were 
also badly affected by the cloudburst. In addition to 
this all the basements of the substations were filled with 
water. The loss to the company is said to be about 
$50,000. 


Advancement of American Commerce 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield has appointed seven 
commercial attachés who will be connected with various 
United States embassies and legations and who will de- 
vote their time solely to the advancement of American 
commerce. They are as follows: C. W. A. Veditz, of 
Philadelphia, to be at Paris; Lincoln Hutchinson, Uni- 
versity of California, at Rio de Janeiro; Julian H. 
Arnold, now consul-general at Hong Kong, at Pekin; 
Irvin W. Thompson, of North Carolina, at Berlin; Al- 
bert Hale, of Indiana, at Buenos Aires; A. H. Baldwin, 
former chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at London, and A. I. Harrington, of Ohio, 
at Lima, Peru. 

The National Association of Manufacturers an- 
nounces that President Yuan Shih Kai of China has 
asked it to nominate a commercial adviser to the Chinese 
Republic. At a proposed meeting in October the For- 
eign Trade Commission of the association will present 
a tentative agreement which it has made with the 
Chinese Republic for closer trade relations. 
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Insert Special Work Failures 


MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY 
MONTREAL, P. Q., Sept. 22, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

The article in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Sept. 19, on “Insert Special Work Failures” is worthy 
of thorough consideration by both engineers and manu- 
facturers. Improper installation, improper spacing of 
ties, improper design of tie layout even with the use of 
special ties, causing non-uniformity of tamping and 
thus resulting in undue stress on the castings, no doubt 
contribute their portions to failure of any special work. 
But the track engineers of many of the larger com- 
panies have in recent years become specialists in the in- 
stallation of special work, and are giving more and 
more attention to the details of installation. Particu- 
larly the foundation, as a contributing cause of failure, 
is much less of an offender than is generally supposed. 
The managements of the larger companies, realizing 
that practically one-third of the cost of the entire prop- 
erty is invested in track work and a large percentage of 
this in special work, are now interested in obtaining the 
best design and workmanship, hence large costs are not 
thoughtextravagantin this particular part of track'work. 

As to lax maintenance, your statement is more or less 
true. The life of most insert work, if failure becomes 
slightly apparent and is taken in time, can be much pro- 
longed by slight repairs. But with properties having 
600 to 1000 special-work layouts, and where after sev- 
eral years of service a large number of inserts need at- 
tention, the maintenance at low cost is quite a problem. 
That fastening of inserts which is simplest of adjust- 
ment is the least expensive to maintain and the most 
practicable. In my opinion, this character of fastening 
should be the accessible bolted type that can be ad- 
justed without removing adjacent pavement, and which 
rests partly on a machined bed and partly on spelter. 
This would eliminate what you term “experts” to main- 
tain them, except in unusual cases. Moreover, this duty 
may be detailed to the section men under whose daily 
inspection the layouts come. 

In my experience the most common failure in insert 
work is the loose center. The breaking or loosening of 
arms in the cast-iron-bound type has been rare, and due 
mostly to the fact that the iron binding is not carried 
far enough along the rail arms. Usually some allow- 


ance must also be made for unequal bearing on the, 


foundations, this being a mechanical possibility in 
manufacture, and not due to foundation installation. 

The flange bearing approach to the intersection of 
the gage lines is not long enough in most special work. 
Unless a much larger plate is provided, which very mate- 
rially increases the cost of the casting, this cannot be 
had. As a rule no specific length of incline is required, 
this being left largely to the manufacturer. The throat- 
way should also have a long guiding taper to enable 
flanges to enter the narrow portion gradually, as the 
side thrust from this source tends to disturb the plate 
as much as impact. This also would involve larger 
plates. In my opinion the floor of the throatway should 
be as nearly as possible the depth of the flange. While 
it is desirable to have the intersection of the gage 
lines entirely flange ridden, this is impossible to main- 
tain, but the simultaneous bearing of the tread and 
flange, which we always have after some wear, tends 
very materially to reduce the impact. The practice of 
allowing inserts to become quite loose before adjustment 
is very bad. In insert work it is very important to 
make the “stitch in time,” hence preference for sim- 
_plicity and accessibility of fastening. 
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I do not agree with your statement relative to the use 
of the 9-in. rail, even in case of the operation of inter- 
urban cars. I believe that a 7-in. rail, either T or 
girder type, answers the requirements of our heaviest 
traffic, and the increased cost of the high-rail special 
work is very considerable. The tendency at the present 
time is to use shallower and smaller blocks for paving 
purposes, which, in my opinion, eliminates the necessity 
of any higher class of construction than 7-in. rail pro- 
vides. ; 

Next to loose centers, the most serious failure is 
cupping adjacent to the insert. This, I believe, can be 
overcome partially by making a larger plate, longer run- 
off and long tapering throatway and by special care by 
the manufacturer in casting. The use of small hand 
grinders or hand files in maintenance to remove the 
cause of this difficulty has been very effective. The 
use of grinders either in solid or insert work is, in my 
opinion, a vital necessity and particularly to delay the 
cupping difficulty until more reasonable life is had. 

As a rule, manufacturers are quite willing to make 
good any cases of loose or broken arms, unless caused 
by rough handling in yards. They will also adjust cen- 
ters when they become loose in an unreasonably short 
time, particularly when the company has no facilities 
for adjusting the more complex fastenings of inserts. 
To meet this latter difficulty, however, I again advocate 
simplicity and accessibility, as the best of fastenings 
become loose. W. F. GRAVES, Chief Engineer. 


NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

Your article in the issues of Sept. 19 and 26 regard- 
ing special-work failures is most interesting and in- 
structive. The idea of sending a competent man over 
such a territory for the purpose of getting this valuable 
data is most commendable and is only another illustra- 
tion of the value of a technical periodical. 

There is one matter, however, as regards the life and 
wear of the special work, particularly the hard centers 
or insert, which seems to have been overlooked and this 
is the effect of the narrow tread of the wheels. In a 
case of a right-angle crossing the bearing area is 
directly increased as the tread of the wheel is in- 
creased so that the blow struck by the wheel as it 
jumps the gap or flangeway (assuming that there were 
no flange contact) would be distributed over a lar- 
ger area in case of a wide tread than with the narrow 
one. 

The wide-tread wheel also has a distinct advantage in 
the acute-angle frogs, inasmuch as it decreases, and 
in some cases will eliminate, the flange bearing and 
gives a tread bearing across the flangeway at the frog 
point. This it would seem is a matter which could be 
well taken up by a joint committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association as it affects the mechani- 
cal, as well as the maintenance of way, department. 
The increase in the width of the wheel tread would 
affect the weight of the car and probably some other 
details of its construction, but it would certainly in- 
crease the life of the special work. There ought to be, 
and is, some width of wheel which would be most 
economical, taking all things into consideration. 

Your criticism of the maintenance of way depart- 
ments in regard to the matter of maintaining a foun- 
dation for special work is certainly to be commended. 
Too many of us are in the habit of forgetting our 
special work because it looks so well after we have in- 
stalled it. A point, however, not mentioned in your 
article is “how to obtain a good foundation,” and for 
the sake of bringing out some comment on this matter 
I would suggest as a proper foundation for special 
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work good, hard-wood, sawed ties, a 6-in. bed of crushed 
stone ballast laid on a sub-grade properly sloped to drain 
toward a 6-in. tile sub-drain laid from 24 in. to 30 in. 
below the top of the rail and properly connected to. the 
sewer. 

The use of special wane ties for special work may 
be objected to by some engineers on the ground that 
they are difficult to remove or tamp when the special 
‘work is renewed. This applies particularly when in- 
dividual repair pieces are to be installed. There are, 
however, undoubtedly places where special ties may be 
used to good advantage. 

Any concrete which must be put in on ecenunt of the 
pavement should be between the ties or above them, de- 
pending on the type of pavement, and should be madé 
as thin and weak as it is possible to make it and still 
maintain the pavement properly. This, it seems to me, 
is a very important point as it will enable the main- 
tenance gangs to tamp up the ties under the special 
work when it becomes loose instead of putting in shims 
as is frequently done. 

The type of foundation here suggested is a construc- 
tion which can be more easily maintained, and in addi- 
tion to this will furnish a resilient base for the special 
work. That this resilience is desirable is illustrated 
by the fact that the blacksmith invariably places his 
anvil\on a wooden block in order to absorb the shock, 
instead’ of placing it on a stone or concrete pedestal. 
This resilience of the foundation should absorb the 
shock and thus relieve the pound and the tendency to 
cup at the centers. The tendency with this type of 
foundation would be to increase the life of the special 
work and, as above stated, make it more maintainable. 

With regard to the different methods of holding 
the insert plates, as described’in your article, it would 
seem that the study and observations which have been 
made in preparing this article should be given con- 
siderable weight, as an inspection of a large variety of 
work of this kind would, in the general, give average 
conditions. 

The functions of the holding device should be, first, 
to make the insert plate act ‘as a unit with the re- 
mainder of the piece in distributing the load and impact 
to the foundation, and, second, to make the insert plate 
renewable. This second feature of the design of the 
holding’ device may be objected to by the manufacturers 
on the ‘grounds that the hard centers should last during 
the life of 'the piece. There’are, however, enough in- 
stances in which the insert plate does not last to make 
this feature of the design desirable. From the report 
of the inspection it would seem that all of the different 
types of hard centers have failed in some instances and 
that some of each of ‘the different types have remained 
tivht, indicating that there are certain conditions which 
make all of the designs practical, although those con- 
ditions may be difficult to obtain at all times. 

While my experience and observations as regards the 
loosening of centers is somewhat limited, it would seem 
to''me in general, with some noticeable exceptions, that 
the larver sizes of insert’ plates do not loosen as readily 
as the’smaller ones, regardless of the type of fastening, 
and this brings us to another matter in the design of 
special work which should be given consideration, that 
is, the shape and detail design of the insert. ) 

A great‘deal has been written regarding the joint 
between the insert plate and‘ the head ofthe running 
rail. The general’ conclusions are, I think, that a 
beveled or mitered joint of some nature gives better 
results than a straight joint at rightangles to the direc- 
tion of the wheel movement. This joint is not the only 
matter of importance, as the bevel on the riser for the 
flange bearing, and the length of the flange bearing are 
important. This is ‘particularly true when different 
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types of wheels are operated over the same track. For 
instance, a case which has recently come to my atten- 
tion is one in which the riser of the hard center was so 
designed as to take care of the wheels on city cars prop- 
erly, whereas the flange on the interurban wheels which 
operated over this same track was such as to throw the 
weight of the car on the flange at the edge of the insert 
in approaching the frog point. This flange bearing 
was carried through to a point so that the tread bear- 
ing was again obtained only after the wheel had left 
the insert plate with a resulting tendency to cup the 
head of the rail just beyond the insert. The manu- 
facturer’s attention was called to this matter and in 
later designs the difficulty was eliminated by the length- 
ening of the insert. 

This ‘again brings out a matter which is. frequently 
overlooked by the engineers or purchasing agents in 
regard to the purchasing of special work, namely, that 
the manufacturers should be given all of the data neces- 
sary to properiy design the special work. This includes 
information as to the type of wheel and the great many 
other data which are frequently not furnished with 
the specifications for special work. The manufacturers 
are only too willing to help us solve our problems and 
they should be given every opportunity by being fur- 
nished with data.necessary:for an intelligent design. 

The engineer comes in again for criticism in regard 
to the selection of the type of special work to be used. 
This criticism is probably justified, although there are 
times when, on account of questions of finance or emer- 
gency conditions, he is obliged to use materials which 
he knows are not the ones best suited for conditions 
under which they are to be used. 

Your second article as regards the different examples 
of failures is’most interesting, though the majority of 
the illustrations can be duplicated in' most of our larger 
cities. With reference to the maintaining and repair- 
ing of such special work there are a great many details 
which can -be developed to good advantage. For in- 
stance, in’ the case shown in Fig. 3, this layout can 
be ‘put in ‘very good condition by resetting the hard 
centers or‘by installing new ones to the level of the rail 
and filling the cupped ends of the running rail by means 
of a welding outfit so that the whole can be reground. 
‘The suggestionof having special work frequently in- 
spected:and maintained by a special gang is a very good 
one, and with care in selecting the men so as to obtain 
thoseswho are interested in this type of work a’ great 
deal of money can be saved: D. P. FALCONER, 


'Engineer Maintenance of Way. 


“In Suppor of the Flagging Rule 


eu: ol NEw YORK, Sept. 25,°1914. 
To the Editors:: “*ss9 

The editorial “Proceed Protected by Flag—a Fallacy” 
in your issue of /Aug.:1 has been read by me with in- 
terest as welk-as with regret that it has not occasioned 
as much’ discussion.as the subject merits. I cannot 
agree with your views, nor indeed with those of some 
of your correspondents, for I am of the opinion that a 
rule permitting’ a train in'an emergency to flag to a 
point of communitation is requisite to. the maintenance 
of regularity of service. 

Hostility to a rule under which a train, delayed by the 
adverse indication of a block signal or other cause, may 
flag to the next available telephone station in the event 
of interrupted communication: from the point of delay 
is predicated on the probable incompetence or careless- 
ness of ‘the flagman. But since the flagman who is pre- 
ceding the train’ is always within sight and under the 
direction of the motorman, it is within the power of 
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such motorman to keep a safe and proper distance in 
the rear of his flag. . 

The old rule which allowed a train to “Proceed under 
control within half the range of vision” was suited only 
to a city street railway, and had no rightful place in the 
code of a high-speed interurban line. Its elimination 
marked a long step toward “safety first.”” However, the 
right to move under flag protection is recognized by 
Rule 99 and by the rule (I do not recall the number) 
which provides that whenever it is necessary to back the 

- train it must be done under the protection of a flag. In 

addition, the practice of flagging is in accordance with 

the rules of the American Railway Association and is 
considered by it a safe and proper movement. 

Although the rules governing the operation of auto- 
matic block signals primarily state that, unless other- 
wise provided, those signals do not affect the movement 
of trains under the time-table or train rules, a train 
halted by a stop signal at the entrance to a block could 
not proceed on its time-table rights. This is on the 
assumption that, since no superior train is due, the sig- 
.nal must be disarranged, as has been suggested by one 
of your correspondents; therefore, the stop signal ef- 
fectually forbids any further movement until the signal 
is cleared or the train released by an order. 

Under the system of operation which obtains on most 
.Interurban roads, such indefinite delay to a regular train 
by a defective signal would demoralize the service, as 
with positive meeting points every train affected by the 
delayed train would remain at a. standstill until the 
signal cleared.or telephone service was restored. But 
if the right to proceed ‘‘under the protection of a flag” 
-was: accorded, the delayed train would soon release the 
opposing train. at the regular meeting point. 

Meee sek ieee 6 el) .c) Pa". As, BOUTELLE. 

._. Economic Limits of Passenger Haul 
Pete) CniCAdo, Tri, Sept, 24, 1014. 
To the ‘Editors? = a 1s wi a aes . ie ce a Suet 

“~ My attention hds been directed to the discussion of 
“the Boston fare zone question in a recent issue of the 
‘ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. “Your brief editorial 
‘coniments, together with the recent joint’ commission’s 
report ‘have been of such great interest to me that I 
venture to attempt some further discussion of this com- 
plex subject, based upon several years of observation in 
this particular field of transportation. At the outset 
I am quite aware of the widest divergence of opinion 
among railway men and other students of the problem. 
Therefore I shall only attempt to eliminate, if possible, 
some of the variables and to draw the lines of discus- 
‘sion perhaps a little closer though upon broader ground. 
* Fundamentally, there are two entirely different points 
‘of view from which this subject must be discussed, viz.: 
whether the economic limits of haul are being consid- 
ered for: ; . 

1. An individual line, regardless of the earning ca- 
pacity and traffic characteristics of the remainder of 
the system, or : 

2. A completely unified system with universal trans- 
fers, wherein the net results of the system as a whole 
are the determining factor. 
If the latter, then existing irregularities in the 
boundary of the five-cent zone, due to topographical or 
c other equally logical reasons, are of lesser direct inter- 
‘ est than the average passenger haul and the average 
‘radius of car operation within the five-cent zone. This 
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This report defines the maximum distance that it is econ- 
omically feasible to transport passengers on the average (long and 
short haul included), to be 4.28 miles for a 5-cent fare (exclusive 
,of depreciation), based upon an average return on securities of 
‘5.18 per cent; or 4.03 miles with an average return of 7 per cent. 
- tae fundamental assumption is made that the average passenger 

including his transfer), rides two-thirds of the full one-way car 


trip. wa 
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average haul, I take it, is in reality the ultimate sub- 
ject of the joint commission’s inquiry and I am quite 
in accord with this viewpoint for the general purpose 
of defining the economic limits of average revenue haul. 
(This restatement of the subject, it seems to me, is 
much less liable to misconception than “maximum 
length of profitable haul” which..distinctly pertains to 
the other viewpoint, i. e., to the maximum haul of an 
individual line.) 

Even casual study of the development of our Ameri- 
can cities shows the practical impossibility of applying 
an inflexibile economic measuring stick to individual 
lines. The hill contours, water courses, street plan, 
railroad, factory and park locations, competitive steam 
suburban service, and the: modern tendencies toward 
restricted residential development, all exert so power- 
ful an effect upon the shape and growth of the city that 
an analysis of the practical problem can hardly be 
predicated upon so idealistic a hypothesis as presented 
by a circular city with central business district, radial 
thoroughfares and uniform density of settlement. Con- 
sequently this discussion purposely goes further than 
the problem of the individual line, to which so much 
attention has been directed in the past, because so re- 
stricted an inquiry fails to serve the broader and ulti- 
mate purpose. 

It has always seemed to me that consideration of the 
railway situation would be immensely clarified and re- 
duced to more tangible form if we could accept the 
homely lesson of the churn and be content with a rea- 
sonable proportion of cream and milk, of fat and lean, 
of short haul and long haul. That is to say; except in 
some special problems (outside of the scope of this dis- 
cussion), the economic problem-of passenger haul is 


in the last analysis broadly associated-with four prin- 


cipal factors: 1, Total operating. revenue; 2, operating 
ratio; 3, fixed charges, and 4, routing and traffic char- 
acteristics. And it is to the last that I particularly de- 


‘sire to addi:ss myself. 


Contrast, if you please; two widely diverse plans of 


_route operation in a city with centrally located business 
- district. 
routes terminating in the business district. 


First, by through: routes;--second,: by loop 
The form- 
er, aS developed in progressive cities, have clearly re- 


_sulted in the maximum encouragement of multiple rid- 


ing, which may become so pronounced that a route 10 
miles or more in length will show earnings per car mile 
much in excess: of normal. On the other hand, the 
latter or terminal loop system, with only half the length 
of car haul, unquestionably curtails multiple riding to 
the minimum especially in the central business dis- 
While it would be possible in practice to split 
the earnings of a threugh route arbitrarily at the axes 
of the principal delivery district (if one exists) and 
thus, for the purpose of investigation, to merge the 
operations of through and loop routes as regards aver- 
age haul from the business centers, this would fall short 
of being an exact method. It is therefore to be empha- 
sized that the method used in the Boston. inquiry 
strictly applies only to systems operated with a radial 
system of downtown terminal loop routes, and with 
no inter-line traffic (the full effect of which would only 
appear as such in a through-routed system), unless the 
assumptions made are based upon sufficiently accurate 
knowledge of the average route characteristics. 

Now, this matter of multiple riding obviously affects 
most seriously any assumption of average ride in per 
cent of car haul or one-way trip, and in view of the 
well-known extreme variations in this so-called “trip 
factor” one is hardly justified in even hazarding a guess, 
in the absence of. essential traffic records, for the pur- 
pose of drawing comparisons between systems. Then 


the principle of “short-line’”’ operation, which is being 
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so generally accepted by railway men (and properly so 
as a scientific means of proportioning service to travel), 
further invalidates any other than a very general as- 
sumption of the basic “trip-factor,” for the average 
ride on short lines is in most cases relatively longer 
than on lines running through. And finally the enor- 
mous variation in transfer traffic certainly has great 
bearing upon such an assumed “trip factor.” Thus 
70 per cent of the Chicago fare passengers transfer 
in order to complete their ride on other lines; in Pitts- 
burgh only 18 per cent transfer. 

In the Boston inquiry it was assumed that the average 
passenger (including transfer) rides two-thirds of the 
one-way car trip, a distance of 2.86 miles. From this 
basis an average profitable haul of 4.25 miles was derived, 
which is practically equal to the actual length of the 
average car haul, 4.28 miles, as stated. Even though a 
coincidence, are we to infer that the average passenger 
could ride 50 per cent further, i.e. through to the outer 
terminal (if such a condition could exist), without occa- 
sioning loss to the company, or else that an equivalent 
margin of surplus profit exists in the operation of the 
property? I think not. In Chicago the average car 
haul is nearly 5 miles one way; in Pittsburgh but 
slightly less. This economic equilibrium would certainly 
be absent in these two cases if such a long average haul 
actually took place. It may be pertinent to cite the fact 
that the average haul per revenue passenger has been 
found to be as low as 2.4 miles in San Francisco, 2.5 in 
Providence, with a large proportion of through routes; 
2.7 in Philadelphia, with long car hauls, and, I under- 
stand, a little under 3 miles in Pittsburgh with car hauls 
of 7 miles and over. 

And should not this comparatively short actual ride 
set at rest the fears held by many railway men as to the 
question of maximum possible ride for a single fare? 
Obviously no company could afford to transport all pas- 
sengers 26 miles for 5 cents, the possible ride in Chicago, 
nor to permit them to transfer around a given circuit 
ad infinitum. The answer drawn from the annual in- 
come account seems to be that in most cities such riding 
is relatively quite negligible and confined to persons of 
inquisitive and adventurous disposition. Obviously, the 
average ride is the economic criterion, and the fact that 
these long routes are often the largest earners positively 
reflects the multiple riding that must have taken place. 
Why then the extreme uneasiness and the citation of 
these possible long hauls as prima facia evidence of the 
necessity for increase in fares (or curtailment of fare 
zones), reduction in service, or both? This will be 
automatically regulated by the law of possibilities; for 
the fare zone is akin to a rubber band stretched outward 
by the pressure of public demand into various irregular 
contours and contracted quite as vigorously by the 
necessity of an adequate return on the investment until 
equilibrium is finally achieved. 

Does it not seem more logical, in view of the inde- 
terminate nature of many of the factors in the problem 
of estimating average profitable haul,-that every effort 
should first be made to ascertain by actual traffic surveys 
the true characteristics and riding habit on transit 
lines? Such studies are highly illuminating, and invalu- 
able in any specific determination of service require- 
ments. Such methods are not “academic” or “theoret- 
ical”—they are intensely practical. Many progressive 
companies have traffic bureaus especially -established 
for the prosecution of these studies. With the average 
haul and riding characteristics thus determined through- 
out the system and the ultimate financial returns known, 
all of the elements are available for computing the gross 
margin of expansion for the future on a basis that 
leaves little room for conjecture. And given this gross 
figure, it then is not a difficult matter to allocate the 
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economic boundaries of the 5-cent and the succeeding 
fare zones, whether regular in form or greatly distorted 
by reason of purely local conditions. Assuming reason- 
ably efficient operation, the gross income is the key to 
the situation and, in the broader sense, the economic 
fare limits are to be extended or contracted according 
as the property as a whole shows a return on the invest- 
ment above or below normal. This broad conception 
is evidently at the bottom of the Boston commission’s 
findings, but they were distinctly handicapped by the 
absence of complete operating data as so stated. 

‘The annual financial results thus tell the story. Why 
pursue nimble-footed figures to the end that some par- 
ticular line may be found too long or too short? Why 
should not the fare zone limits as a whole constitute one 
of the flexible elements of the economic structure of 
rates and service? The income will support a certain 
service mileage per year. That agreed to, it is not a 
matter of vital concern to the operating companies 
whether the municipal authorities prefer to fix an ade- 
quate fare and warp the magic cordon here and there 
or to fix the boundaries of city fare for the time being 
and then adopt a flexible fare securely bulwarked (let us 
hope) against the premise of an adequate return upon a 
fair investment. It is only necessary to agree upon the 
fundamentals. The latter is perhaps best adapted for fre- 
quent economic adjustments to meet current operating 
conditions, but the former plan has undoubted merit in 
facilitating the welding together of a city and its tribu- 
tary suburbs into one homogeneous community. After 
all, arbitrary political boundaries per se have little in- 
fluence upon the broad movements of urban population, 
and the imposition of such artificial restraints within an 
otherwise compact community can only result in dis- 
torted settlement and restricted internal development. — 

I trust that this communication will be construed only 
as an attempt to direct attention to some of the broader 
phases of the fare zone question and not primarily as a 
criticism of methods heretofore pursued. Unfortunate- 
ly, surveys of traffic condition have been few and far 
between. But however difficult and costly, there appears 
to be no other source of positive information necessary 
to adjust the delicate questions of fares and service 
which are constantly arising in the electric railway field. 

“J. R. BIBBINS, Engineer. 


Virginia State Corporation Commission 
Report 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has 
issued an appendix to its eleventh annual report for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1913. The book contains the reports 
and statistics of canals, railroads, electric railways and 
other corporations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918. Individual reports are presented for each electric 
railway, giving the history of the company, its directors 
and officers, and data concerning the mileage, capitaliza- 
tion and operating results. In addition there are sta- 
tistical tables showing the combined figures along these 
lines for all the companies. The total electric railway 
mileage operated in Virginia as of June 30, 1913, was 
639.98 miles. The total common stock authorized was 
$85,320,000; outstanding, $31,795,600; preferred, au- 
thorized, $24,225,000; outstanding, $10,995,000. The 
funded debt authorized was $78,950,580 and outstand- 
ing, $44,752,180. The total operating revenue amounted 
to $5,564,679 and the operating expenses $3,360,629. 
The report also contains a list of railroad corporations 
not yet engaged in business with statistical tables 
showing the date of the charter, the amount of capital 
authorized and paid in, the expenditures already made 
and proposed routes and terminals. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


MILWAUKEE COMPANY SECTION MEETING 


The first meeting of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company Section, A. E. R. A., was held on 
Sept. 10 with an attendance of 110. This attendance 
was considered very satisfactory in view of the un- 
pleasant weather. The program comprised, in addition 
to the election of a delegate to the Atlantic City conven- 
tion and other business matters, a paper on courtesy 
by H. F. Scheife, a short address by J. P. Shaw, general 
counsel for the company, an exhibition of lantern slides 
on the European war and several musical numbers. 

In his paper on courtesy, Mr. Scheife pointed out how 
an employee thus fortified is ever an asset to a company. 
Motormen, conductors and clerks are the principal em- 
ployees through whom friends can be made for their 
employers. A car crew is often the choice of disgruntled 
passengers for the venting of their wrath. With cour- 
tesy the conductor or motorman can combat the assailant 
without difficulty. The speaker dwelt upon the telephone 
as a means for developing either a hostile or a friendly 
attitude on the part of the public, and in which courtesy 
can be used to good purpose. Mr. Shaw showed the in- 
fluence of little acts of discourtesy upon the operation of 
the legal department. The attorney in defending the 
public service corporation in court must argue his case 
before the twelve “tried and true men” forming the 
jury, chosen from the public. Unkind treatment on the 
street cars, a snub by a meter reader, an impudent reply 


_over the telephone accorded one or more of those twelve 


men prejudices those individuals and may stand in the 
way of a verdict in favor of the company. 

The secretary of the Milwaukee Section for the cur- 
rent year is Harry G. Abendroth. 


NEW COMPANY SECTION IN MANILA 


Word has just been received of the formation of a 
company section by the Manila Electric Railroad & 
Light Company, of which C. N. Duffy is vice-president 
and general manager. The new section starts with 
eighteen members. The names of the officers have not 
yet reached this country. This is the fifth company 
section, the other four being Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light, Public Service, Denver City Tramway and 
Washington Railway & Electric. Other sections are in 
process of forming, but developments are not suffi- 
ciently advanced to warrant announcements. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPANY SECTIONS AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


The committee on company sections and individual 
membership, of which L. S. Storrs, president of the 
Connecticut Company, is chairman, contains a sub-com- 
mittee on membership at the convention, of which Mar- 
tin Schreiber, engineer maintenance of way Public Serv- 
ice Railway, is chairman, and C. W. Stocks, statistician 
A. E. R. A., is secretary. The following have been re- 
quested by Mr. Schreiber to act on this committee dur- 
ing the convention for the purpose of securing new 
members for the association: Representing the Ameri- 
can Association—H. C. Donecker, assistant general 
manager Public Service Railway; W. H. Sawyer, vice- 
president E. W. Clark & Company Management Cor- 
poration, and R. B. Stearns, vice-president Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company; representing the 
Accountants’ Association—H. A. Gidney, auditor Mont- 
pelier Traction & Power Company; M. R. Boylan, gen- 
eral auditor Public Service Railway; and W. H. 
Forse, Jr., treasurer Union Traction Company of In- 
diana; representing the Claims Association—J. H. 
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Handlon, claim agent United Railroads of San Fran- 
cisco; T. G. Rice, Pittsburgh Railways, and G. C. Whit- 
ney, chief clerk accident department, Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company; representing the Engineering 
Association—J. P. Barnes, general manager Syracuse 
& Suburban Railway; H. H. Adams, superintendent of 
equipment Chicago Surface lines, and R. C. Cram, as- 
sistant engineer Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company; rep- 
resenting the Manufacturers’ Association—W. V. Dee, 
general sales manager the G. Drove Company; C. R. 
Ellicott, Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, and 
L. E. Gould, western manager the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL; representing the Transportation and Traffic 
Association—W. O. Wood, president New York & Queens 
County Railway; J. L. Adams, division superintendent 
Denver City Tramways, and Bruce Cameron, superin- 
tendent United Railways of St. Louis. 

It is planned to furnish each member of the com- 
mittee with a receipt pad with stubs, and each will be 
supplied with an alphabetical list of association mem- 
bers. He will be prepared to explain the plan and 
scope of the association to prospective members, to call 
attention to the association pin and its significance, 
and to enroll as many individual members as possible. 
The members of the committee will be requested to re- 
port each day to the secretary. 

Mr. Schreiber has also instituted a plan for interest- 
ing members of the American Railway Engineering 
Association in the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. A circular letter has been sent out calling atten- 
tion to the advantages of membership, particularly men- 
tioning the ‘Engineering Manual,” and the A. E. R. 
A. standard specifications for rails in paved streets. 


COLLEGE REUNIONS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


University of Pennsylvania men who expect to attend 
the A. E. R. A. convention are requested to notify J. 
Walter Wright, roadmaster Public Service Railway, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Wright expects to be at Atlantic 
City on' Thursday and Friday and will be pleased to 
arrange for a reunion on one of those days. 


CHICAGO CONVENTION TRAIN RESERVATIONS 


The convention transportation committee of Chicago 
has just put in the mails a handsome pamphlet an- 
nouncing the various accommodations available on the 
Pennsylvania special which will leave Chicago at 5 p. m., 
Saturday, Oct. 10, and arrive in Atlantic City on Sun- 
day at 4 p.m. This year’s pamphlet is up to the stand- 
ard of those issued in former years, containing twelve 
pages, illustrated in colored conventional and halftone 
designs. Already the number of reservations indicate 
that the Chicago convention train will carry its usual 
quota of delegates. Those desiring to make reserva- 
tions for the Chicago-Atlantic special train may do so 
by addressing communications to E. K. Bixby, dis- 
trict passenger agent Pennsylvania Lines, 175 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


The new shops of the Atlantic City & Shore Railroad 
has just been completed and can be inspected during 
the convention. The company, through its general 
superintendent, George F. Faber, extends an invitation | 
to readers of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL to visit 
the shops and will provide guides to show visitors 
around. The new shops are at the eastern or Inlet end 
of the Atlantic Avenue line. 

Secretary McConnaughy has opened his office on the 
Pier at Atlantic City and is planning to have all of the 
exhibits in finished form by Saturday night, Oct. 10. He 
has announced Hopper Smith as the official photographer 
of the convention. 
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Determining tlie Character of Armature 
Winding 


BY C. W. SQUIER, E.E. 

Different armature connections and the method of 
connecting them to the commutator are best shown by 
a developed view of the armature conductors, pole pieces 
and commutator as in the accompanying illustrations. 


Electrie Ry.Journat 


FIG. 1—DEVELOPMENT OF DRUM- WOUND ARMATURE . 


The small squares at the top yenresent comments seg- 
ments, the cross-sections are the pole pieces and the 
conductors are shown by the full lines. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show developments of drum- wound 
armatures having eighteen conductors and a four-pole 
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FIG. 2—DEVELOPMENT OF DRUM-WOUND. ARMATURE: 


field. The number of conductors and the method of con- 
necting the back end of the armatures are*identical- in 
the two illustrations, but the connections to the com- 
mutator and the method of*connecting the conductors 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4—ORDINARY AND RETROGRESSIVE WAVE 
WINDING 


together at the commutator end of the armature are 
different. 

With the connections shown in Fig. 1, if we start 
from the commutator segment A, which in the posi- 
tion shown is the point where the current enters the 


Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 


(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


A-1-6-B, 
B-3-8-C, C-5-10-D, ete., until it arrives at the coil 
I-17-4-A where it returns to the starting point. The 
path of the current through the armature between the 
two brushes is through conductors lying under adjacent 
north and south poles, and the winding at each turn 
around the armature laps back to a commutator seg- 


armature, we find the winding as follows: 


‘ment adjacent to the one from which it started. On 


account of this fact this form of winding is usually 
known as “lap” winding. A lap winding requires as 
many brush-holders as there are poles. 

Now if we trace out the winding in Fig. 2, starting 
at the positive brush-holder the winding is as follows: 
H-1-6-D, D-11-16-I, J-3-8-H, etc.; until it arrives at 


.C-9-14-H, where we return to the starting point. In 


this case it is seen that instead of the winding lapping 
back as in the previous case, it progresses in a regular 
manner around the armature. Such a ‘winding is some- 
times called “progressive” but more commonly, on ac-_ 
count of its wave-like path, is called a “wave” winding. 
This winding requires but two brush- holders for a 


‘four-pole motor. 


In these diagrams the armature conductors are rep- 
resented by single lines, but it would be impracticable 
to wind an armature with single conductors, especially 
if only a few conductors were used. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if each coil consisted of a number of turns 
and the ends of the coil were connected as shown in the 
diagrams, the effect would be the same, as far as the 
armature connections are concerned. Also in order. to 
get small coils, two or more are placed in each slot. A 
wave winding with two coils per slot will then take the 
appearance shown in Fig. 3, where the dotted lines rep- 


resent the bottom coil in the slot. 


- Another form of. ‘wave’ winding is phtamied if we 
merge any two pairs of similar adjacent slots, shown in 
Fig. 2,.into-one another, using but one-half. the num- 
ber of slots. . We would then obtain.a winding with two 
coils per slot of a-form shown in Fig. 4. This type of 
winding is called “retrogressive wave winding” in con- 
tradistinction. to’ the ordinary wave winding shown in 
Figs.12 and 2: 


Effect of Car-Wheel Diameter on Motors 
BY H. J. PARKS, MASTER MECHANIC EAST ST. .LOUIS. & 
3 SUBURBAN RAILWAY, EAST ST. ‘LOUIS, ILL. 


Some time ago there was more or less discussion 
regarding the effect on the motors of variation in car- 
wheel diameters. . Recently the East St. Louis & Sub- 


urban Railway mechanical department had this effect 


most forcibly demonstrated. While I believed that it 
was more economical to turn all wheels the same size 
than to save wheel metal merely by restoring the 
flanges, for the benefit of my inspectors I wanted an 
actual demonstration of the effect of different wheel 
diameters on the motors in a car. I knew that unless 
all the wheels under a car were of the same size, the 
motor geared to the large wheels would be doing the 
greater part of the work, especially in a four-motor 
equipment. 
One day a car was turned into the shop with a locked 
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armature which had resulted in two flat wheels in one 
truck. These flat wheels were removed and replaced 
by a new pair which were 1 in. larger in diameter than 
the rest, and the car was again returned to service. 
Before four days had elapsed, the armature driving 
these large wheels was turned in burned out, and at 
the close of seven days more, or after 800 miles had 
been run, the second burn-out occurred. When this 
second instance was reported, I was satisfied that the 
trouble was due to the size of wheels rather than to a 
defective motor or overloading from any other cause. 
Accordingly I had the large wheels removed and turned 
to the same diameter as the other wheels on the car. 


Since that time I have had no trouble with this par- 


ticular car, and in every instance of armature trouble 
the diameter of the wheels in four-motor equipments 
is checked to make sure that all are the same size. 
Prior to this time care had not been exercised by in- 
spectors to see that all wheels were of the same size 
under each car. Hence the adherence to this rule has 
made it possible to reduce armature trouble in the 
four-motor cars in service approximately 22 per cent. 


Vineville Avenue Concrete Paving, Macon, 
Ga.—The Job 


BY CARL H. FULLER, FORMERLY ENGINEER OF WAY, MACON 
(GA.) RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 


_ Vineville Avenue with its branching continuation of 
Cotton and Georgia Avenues forms the main thorough- 


_ fare from the downtown section of Macon, Ga., through 


the Vineville addition, to extensive and rapidly grow- 
ing suburbs beyond the city limits, where it becomes 
a state highway connecting Macon and Atlanta. The 
street is paved with brick from downtown to Rogers 
Avenue, some 2145 ft. from the city limits, while the 
county road beyond the city limits is one of the finest 
automobile roads in the state. Consequently this high- 
way has a very heavy team and automobile traffic. But 
the unpaved section from the ridge at Rogers Avenue 


through the intervening valley to the crest at Pinona 


Avenue or city limits, was rough, practically ungraded 
and continually gullied by the rains which followed the 
track rails until at times it became almost impassable; 
while in the dry season a constantly drifting cloud of 
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dust, stirred up by every passing vehicle obliterated 
vegetation and made life unendurable in the locality. 
For several years the’city of Macon had been paving 
with brick. This brick, however, had been increasing 
in price, and owing to its poor quality had caused much 
dissatisfaction. A short time before, two blocks on 
another street had been*paved with concrete at far less 
cost than the brick, its smooth clean surface meeting 
with instant popularity among both property owners 


VINEVILLE AVENUE PAVING—ONE TRACK FINISHED WHILE 
MEN ARE PREPARING TO INSTALL GUARD RAIL 
ON OTHER TRACK 


and the traveling public. All of these facts influenced 
the paving of. Vineville Avenue with concrete. 

The energetic chairman of the aldermanic paving 
committee believing that the'cost could be reduced still 
further by doing the work with city forces, persuaded 
the council to add a concrete mixer to the city’s paving 


equipment and commissioned the engineering depart- 
ment to purchase the necessary paving materials. In 


the meantime the City Council passed an,ordinance re- 
quiring the public service corporations to lay their 


VINEVILLE AVENUE PAVING—PAVING GANG AT WORK, 
ALSO LOCATION OF CROSS 


SHOWING COATING OF CLAY AND SAND TO PROTECT CONCRETE; 
JOINTS IN PAVING INDICATED BY PROTRUDING PAPER 
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pipes and wires and cut in services to the curb lines val between cars in each direction is fifteen minutes, 
every 50 ft. under penalty of not being allowed to open giving seven and one-half minutes running time be- 
the street for five years. The companies immediately tween meeting points, namely, Monroe Street switch on 
took advantage of this ordinance and in the case of the the end toward town and Pinona Avenue at the begin- 
city water works a new and larger main was laid while ning of the single track leading to the country, a dis- 
the telephone company proceeded to install underground tance of 6500 ft. 

service. The city engineer then established the grade, The following plan of operations was worked out by 
and granite curbing was placed at a cost of 25 cents the writer, acting for the traction company, and Col. 
for the stone, 3 cents for hauling and 3.5 cents for set- J. J. Gilliard, engineer for the city. It gave satisfac- 
ting, a total of 31.5 cents per foot in place. This ex- tion all around as no time arose when the company had 
pense was charged directly to the property owners. to transfer passengers on account of paving although 

The grading was performed by the city convict or to accommodate the work it did transfer from ear to 
stockade gang, consisting of some twenty-five or thirty car on parallel tracks for a few hours. The accom- 
men and teams working under armed guards. Where panying sketches marked Case 1 to Case 5 (not drawn 
possible the plating of the old road was broken with a_ to scale) readily show the plan followed in handling 
breaker plow and the surplus dirt was shoveled into traffic and in paving operations. 
slat-bottom wagons and hauled to neighboring yards Case 1—This plan shows the relative, original loca- 
that happened to be below the grade. This work in- tion of the tracks and switches from Monroe Street to 
cluded the rough grading for paving, trenching out for Pinona Avenue. It will be noted that for some 2000 ft. 
the street railway tracks, grading for sidewalks, and along the unpaved portion of the street the two tracks 
in some cases terracing. the front lawns of property lay next to the left-hand curbing, while the public 
owners, no charge being made for this work either service corporations and sewers occupied the right-hand 
against the paving or against the abutting property. side of the street. While these companies were taking 
As the stockade keeps no detailed cost of such work it care of their services prior to paving operations, the 
is impossible even to approximate either the quantity street traffic used that portion of the street occupied 
of dirt handled or its cost. by the traction company’s tracks. 

Owing to the fact that for several years the street Case 2—When the foregoing work had progressed 
railway patrons had been greatly inconvenienced dur- sufficiently, the traction company hauled its material, 
ing paving operations by being obliged to transfer rail and ties and constructed a new third track from 
around the work, and because of the fact that Vine- a new switch beyond the city limits back to Rogers 
ville Avenue was the only practicable thoroughfare Avenue crossover, putting it in readiness for the pav- 
through that section. of Macon, it was agreed by the ing. The city forces followed, fine-grading this por- 
city authorities and the traction company to keep one tion of the street for final paving operations. 
side of the street open to the public while paving the Case 3—When everything was in readiness to begin 
other, and to avoid any transfer if possible. The inter- actual paving, the traction company cut its west-bound 
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track at the crossover and shifted the end to connect 
with the new west-bound track. The old west-bound 
track was then connected to the east-bound track by 
means of one end of the crossover, thus confining 
double-track operation between Rogers Avenue and the 
city limits. As the latter point, however, was the nat- 
ural meeting point this arrangement did not interfere 
with the operation of cars, although the necessity for 
teams to use the tracks between these points some- 
times delayed cars a little. The paving force then be- 
gan laying concrete from the curbing to the inner rail 
of the new track or the rail next to the future devil 
strip working from the east end toward Pinona Avenue. 

Case 4—When this side of the street had been fin- 
ished and the eight-day restriction removed, team and 
car travel were diverted to the new work. This neces- 
sitated single-track operation from Monroe Street to 
Pinona Avenue, where the cars had to be switched 
while the new east-bound half of the crossover was 
being moved to its new location and paving laid. Then 
after the eight-day restrictions were removed, cars 
were passed on the double track between Rogers Ave- 
nue and Hardeman Avenue switch. This proved an 
awkward meeting point as it was more than 2000 ft. 
east of the normal meeting point so that west-bound 
cars had to wait several minutes on east-bound cars, 
but as this line was the longest in the city and had 
long stretches of double track, the cars were able to 
leave the terminals on time. The traction company 
then proceeded to remove its old double track, laying 
the new track with paving operations following close 


behind. 


Case 5—This plan shows the paving complete with 
the tracks connected in their final locations. 
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rolled shape guard, used on curves, to the low 60-lb. 
T-rail. The street at this point has been fine-graded 
and steam rolled ready for concrete. 

The third picture shows the traction forces still fur- 
ther to the west tearing up the old double track, using 
track jacks to lift it bodily from the hardened road 
surface. After this the ties were detached from the 
rails by driving down on their ends with a “deadman” 
made of an old tie with track spikes for handles, and 
then the joints were broken loose by means of “cleaver” 
and hammer. This‘is an economical method of wreck- 
ing track and loosens the ground for the graders. In 
the background of this picture is shown one of the 
company’s utility (flat) cars hauled by one of the regu- 
lar bench cars for a motor. This style of equipment 
handled all of the track material used on this job and 
is fairly economical. The flat car, which is single- 
truck, is equipped with extra log drawbars to admit 
handling 33-ft. rail. This combination carries eighteen 
60-lb. rails, or five tons, per trip and has to negotiate 
some 5 per cent grades. 


Exhaust Ventilators for Railway Motors 
at East St. Louis 


By working on the principle that if a little ventila- 
tion is good more is better, H. J. Parks, master mechanic 
East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, has applied exhaust 
ventilation to his railway motors. One 6-in. exhaust 
ventilator of the “Peerless” type has been installed on 
each motor by cutting a hole in the top inspection plate 
and riveting the ventilator in place. The largest size 
ventilator of this type that could be installed and clear 
the truck was purchased and in order to obtain good 


VINEVILLE AVENUE PAVING—TEARING UP THE OLD DOUBLE TRACK WITH THE AID OF TRACK JACKS—NOTE 
UTILITY CAR IN THE BACKGROUND 


The first of the three accompanying photographs was 


_ taken near the crossover, looking westward, and shows 


the west-bound side of the street finished and the pav- 
ing gang at work on the east-bound side. To the left 
may be seen the coating of clay and sand which was 
placed to protect the concrete from the sun until it had 
set. The cross joints in the paving are clearly defined 
by the paper, protruding above the concrete, while 
along the curb is an expansion joint (Carey Elastite 
paving joint). 

The second photograph was taken a little further 
west and shows the finished half of the street, as in 
the first picture, while on the left the traction com- 
pany’s forces are surfacing the new track. In the fore- 
ground may be seen two men preparing to attach the 


circulation the bottom inspection plate was drilled fuli 
of %-in. holes. In a nineteen-hour test run with a 
G.E.-216 motor, it has been found that this ventilator 
maintains the normal maximum temperature 19 deg. 
lower than that in the unventilated motor. At the same 
time the number of rewindings has been reduced one- 
third, namely, from an average of three coils per car a 
month to two coils. Three cars were equipped with 
these exhaust ventilators more than a year ago and no 
difficulties have arisen. As a result of the economies 
demonstrated twelve more cars are being equipped. 
A peculiar yet self-evident result of this ventilating 
scheme has been that while dust may enter the motor 
housing the motors are actually much cleaner than 


before. 
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Cast-Iron Filler for Use with Bolted Joints 


BY E. P. ROUNDEY, ENGINEER MAINTENANCE OF WAY NEW. 
YORK STATE RAILWAYS, SYRACUSE, N. Y.. 


The accompanying halftones. and drawing show a 
cast-iron filler which we are using at the joints in con- 
nection with paving up to our T-rail, and which may be 
of interest to your readers. We use a bolted joint, the 
bolts and nuts projecting 114 in. beyond the joint plate, 
so that the groove nose block which fits under the head 
of the rail cannot be used at the joint. We have here- 


tofore filled the holes around the bolts with cement mor- 
tar, but halftone A shows the hole which soon develops 
at the joints with this method. We have also used 
asphalt which gives much better results than the cement. 
However, to overcome the trouble we have this year 
designed and are using the cast-iron filler shown. These 
fillers weigh 20% Ib. and cost us $0.56 each, or $95.20 
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SYRACUSE TRACK—CAST-IRON FILLER FOR 7-IN. T-RAIL 


SYRACUSE TRACK—VIEW “A” SHOWING HOLE DEVELOPED, 


AT JOINTS WHEN CEMENT MORTAR WAS USED 


SYRACUSE TRACK—VIEW “B” CAST-IRON 
AGAINST JOINT PLATE 


FILLER IN PLACE 
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per mile of single track if 62-ft. rails are used. The 
fillers should outlast at least two sets of rails and then 
have an appreciable scrap value. If desired the holes in 
the filler can be made square instead of round, so that. 
they will also prevent the nuts from turning. 


Bonding Cable Sheaths 


BY G. H. MC KELWAY, ENGINEER OF DISTRIBUTION BROOK- 
LYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 


While in many places the lead-covered underground 
cables are not even bonded to the negative bus in the 
power or substations, yet this should be done in all 
cases as a preventative of electrolysis; and in man- 
holes with more than one cable the sheaths of the cables 
should be bonded together. This may seem to be an 
unnecessary precaution, but if it is not applied notice- 
able differences of potential will be found between the 
sheaths of the various cables, especially if the cables 
drain the current from several points. 

Many companies now make it a practice to bond all 
of their cables together in each of their manholes, using 
ordinarily a No. 6 B & S gage copper wire soldered to 
the sheaths of the cables and running from one of them 
to the next. The trouble with this plan of bonding is 
that. when one of the cables becomes grounded its lead 
sheath immediately forms one side of the circuit back 
to the station, and therefore carries much current be- 
cause the cable has been short-circuited. This heavy 
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COPPER STRAP FOR BONDS ON CABLES 


flow of current spreads from one cable sheath to the 
others over the bond wires and is usually great enough 
to cause them to be fused. If the burning-off of the 
bond wires was all that occurred the damage would not 
amount to much, but the fusing of the wires also burns 
the lead sheaths to which they are attached. Hence 


_ after such a burn-out, even if only one cable has failed, 


it is generally necessary to make repairs to the sheaths 
of several other cables to prevent water from working 
into the paper through the holes in the sheaths. 

A better arrangement than the plain No. 6 wire, al- 


-though slightly more expensive in first cost, is that 


shown in the illustration. Here a copper strap is made 
and soldered to the lead sheath, the portion in contact 
with the lead being 314 in. long x 1 in. wide. The rest 
of the strap, approximately 3 in. long x 1% in. wide, is 
raised 1% in. from the sheath and to it the bond wire 
is soldered. With this plan there is a contact area of 
314 sq. in. between the strap and the sheath, so that 
there is no danger that the sheath will be burned by 
the drawing of a heavy current through a poor connec- 
tion. Neither is there any danger that the sheath will 
be damaged when the bond wires fuse, for they are at 
least 4% in. away from the lead and are likely to burn 
apart even further away. The copper strap costs but 
little more than enough No. 6 wire to wrap well around 
the cable, so that the only additional cost over the old 
plan is the labor of attaching the strap to the sheath 


-and the wire to the strap, instead of bonding the wire 


directly to the cable. 


-_—— - « 
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Mercury Quartz Lighting of a Railroad 
Shop 

The accompanying halftone is a night view of one of. 
the shops of a prominent Hastern railroad. The build- 
ings are 528 ft. long and 58 ft. wide, giving an area of 
30,624 sq. ft. in each building. 

The illumination for these buildings is furnished by 
type Z Cooper Hewitt quartz lamps operating on a 
220-volt d.c.. circuit. This lamp is a modification of the 
well-known Cooper Hewitt lamp based on the same fun- 
damental principles, but possessing some essential dif- 
ferences. The lamp uses the mercury vapor and a short 
tube of pure fused quartz instead of the long tube of 
lead glass in the older types. 

Ten lamps are installed in the boiler shop, placed at 
regular intervals of 52 ft. down the middle of the build- 
ing, each lamp lighting an average of 3062 ft. In the 
erecting shop there are twelve lamps regularly spaced 
down the middle of the building at intervals of 44 ft., 
giving an average space lighted by each lamp. of 2552 
ft. All the lamps are hung at a height of 50 ft. above 
the floor. The lamps are rated at 2400 cp with an en- 


EFFECTIVE ILLUMINATION WITH MERCURY-VAPOR LAMPS 
OF QUARTZ TYPE 


ergy consumption of 725 watts, or a total for the in- 
stallation of approximately 16 kw. The light afforded 
by these lamps is entirely sufficient for all purposes, 
even the locomotive pit being well illuminated. The 
only other form of artificial light required is a portable 
hand lamp needed by the workman when he goes inside 
the boiler. 

The total lumens per lamp from these units is 14,603, 
with a total available in a zone of 0 to 60 deg. of 10,800 
lumens per lamp which, with a wattage of 725 gives a 
value of 20.2 total lumens per watt, and 14.9 available 
lumens per watt. The efficiency of the system as in- 
stalled is made evident from the low wattage consump- 
tion obtained per square foot, these being 0.28 for the 
erecting shop and 0.24 for the boiler shop, the former 
being said to be the best-lighted erecting shop in the 
country. The average candle-feet obtained are 4.24 


. for the erecting shop and 3.53 for the boiler shop. 


No better evidence of the success of the installation 


from a practical viewpoint can be secured than the 
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commendation of the employees who are working under 
the light. They are universally pleased with it, yet when 
a trial installation of four lamps was first made, there 
was a certain antipathy to the light on the part of the 
men employed, because of the difference in color value, 
but this speedily disappeared after they gave it a 
thorough trial. This trial resulted in the adoption of 
the complete installation of these units. 

The lamps have been installed at various times, but 
the entire outfit averages practically sixteen months 
and the maintenance charges for the period totals 
$134.54, or $4.58 per lamp a year. 


A Storage Battery Way-Service Car 


The emergency, wrecking and construction car shown 
in the accompanying cut has just been built for the 
Havana Central Railroad by the Field Omnibus Com- 
pany, New York, as the first car of its kind. Three 
more are under order from the same company. These 
cars are designed for wrecking and construction pur- 
poses on the railroad system named, part of which is 
equipped with overhead trolley. The cars are built to 
operate from the trolley wherever available and from 
storage batteries elsewhere. The batteries may be 
charged directly from the trolley wire at any point on 
the trolley system. The normal speed of the car on level 
track when operating from the trolley is 35 m.p.h., and 
when operating from the Edison batteries the speed is 


STORAGE-BATTERY EMERGENCY, WRECKING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION CAR FOR HAVANA CENTRAL RAILROAD 


20 m.p.h. It is stated by the maker of the vehicle that 
the guaranteed 70-mile capacity of the batteries is ex- 
ceeded by 50 per cent. The battery equipment com- 
prises 280 A-6-H cells. 

The hoisting motor and air compressor motor are 
operated from the storage batteries. The car is con- 
trolled and operated entirely from the cab. On the roof 
of this cab is a raising trolley tower which may be ex- 
tended 7 ft. out from the side of the car. 

Although the car was not intended to have enough 
capacity to haul other cars, it shows ample power for 
this work. After a 65-mile run with the batteries it 
has pushed a 25-ton car up a 7 per cent grade, the en- 
ergy still being secured from the storage batteries. 

The car has two GE-25-hp motors, both mounted on 
one truck. The trucks are equipped with roller bear- 
ings. The energy consumption of the first car, as de- 
termined by a 60-mile run on the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on an official test, showed an average of 
30.2 watt-hours per ton mile. 
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A Rail Weld Saving 


A typical example of the savings possible with the 
Indianapolis portable electric welder is reported by the 
manufacturer from a property which is using four of 
these machines. 

On the head of the rail in a paved street a cast-weld 
joint had broken out down to the web and for a dis- 
tance of 4% in. A new head was built up on the rail 
by a single operator and a helper in one hour and forty 
minutes, at a total cost, including time, welding steel 
and current, of $2.17. The former method of cutting 
out a section of the broken rail and welded joint and 
inserting a short piece of rail of special splice plate, to- 
gether with the taking up, replacement and relaying of 
the paving block would have required nine and one- 
half hours at an outlay of $14.83. Further, this break- 
age occurred on a line operating cars at two and one- 
half minutes headway, yet the welding caused no inter- 
ruption of traffic. 


Four Gas-Electric Motor Cars for the 
Illinois Central Railroad 


The Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill., has re- 
cently contracted with the General Electric Company 
for four gas-electric motor cars, which will be placed 
in commission for supplementary service on some of 
the connecting lines of the company. The railway com- 
pany has not yet advised where these cars will be placed 
in operation, but is canvassing the branch line service 
on its entire system to ascertain where they may be 
used to the best advantage. The initial installation 
will probably be distributed partly on southern and 
partly on northern branches of the road. 

The cars of this company will be what is known as 
type CRE-70-B-8. The details of construction conform 
in general to those of the standard gas-electric motor 
cars manufactured by the General Electric Company. 
These cars measure 71 ft. 3% in. over bumpers by 10 ft. 
63, in. wide over all, weigh approximately 51.5 tons, 
seat eighty-six passengers and are each equipped with 
two GE-205 600-volt, box-frame, oil-lubricated, commu- 
tating pole railway motors having a total of 200-hp 
capacity. The motors are mounted with nose suspen- 
sion directly on the axles of the forward truck. The 
generating unit consists of an eight-cylinder, four-cycle 
gas engine of the ‘‘V” type, direct-connected to a 600- 
volt, commutating pole electric generator, designed to 
meet the special conditions the service demands. 

The interior of the cars is partitioned into five com- 
partments. The cab in front, containing the power 


plant apparatus, measures 11 ft. 11 in. long; next is 
the baggage room, 8 ft. long; then the colored passen- 
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ger compartment, 9 ft. 10% in. long; the smoking sec- 
tion, 9 ft. 10 in. long; and the passenger compartment, 
22 ft. 11% in. long. The body. of the cars is of all- 
steel construction, except the seats and interior finish, 
which are of mahogany. Center vestibules with side 
entrances run between the passenger and smoking and 
smoking and colored passenger compartments. A rear 
platform entrance is also provided. The bearings and 
treads and flanges of the wheels conform to M.C.B. 
standards. The trucks are of the heavy swing bolster 
type with elliptic bolster and coil equalizer springs. 


Steel Freight Car with Unique Framing 


W. R. McKeen, Jr., inventor of the well-known Mc- 
Keen gasoline motor car, has recently secured patents 
on a steel freight car with unique framing of commer- 
cial shapes, comprising chiefly a herringbone truss for 
the underframe, and a combination of plate and truss 
girders sheathed for the sides. The whole produces as a 
unit structure a trussed car body comprising under- 
frame and floor, side and end frames, roof frame and 
sheathing for roof and walls, all formed of metal to 
constitute practically a tubular truss. Normal stresses 
received either in pulling or in buffing are transmitted 
by the coupler and draft gear to the draft sills, and by 
these and the center sill and diagonal braces to the 
bolsters, side sills and end sills, and from the side sills 
and end sills through the uprights and their bracing to 


the top plate and finally to the roof members, the 


diagonal bracing throughout the floor, sides and ends 
of the car acting to distribute the stresses over the 
structure, and thus finally to dissipate them without 
concentrating undue stress on any part or parts. Very 
severe or exceptionally heavy stresses are in part trans- 
mitted direct to the end sill by the horn of the coupler, 
as usual, and thence distributed as explained. 

Further, the fact that the metallic plates or sheath- 
ing are riveted to the structural or truss members 
throughout the walls and roof of the car, and are 
thus held against buckling, contributes enormously 
to the tying together and bracing or staying of the 
structural members and to the strength of the trusses 
themselves. Hence any bending or distortion of said 
structural members is prevented, thus precluding col- 
lapse of the trussing of which they form elements. To- 
gether with the structural members arranged to con- 
stitute trusses, the plates riveted to them produce com- 
bined plate and truss girders. In consequence of the 
mutual contribution and support so obtained, it is pos- 
sible to use structural parts far lighter than would be 
practicable if advantage were not taken of the strength 
and staying effeets of the metal plates or sheathing. 
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Service Recorders for Machine Tools 


A device intended to increase efficiency in machine 
tool operation is represented by the new service recorder 
of the Esterline Company, Indianapolis, Ind. This 
meter operates on the same general principles as com- 
mon graphic or curve drawing instruments. It is 
equipped with any number of pens desired from one to 
ten inclusive. The instrument is mounted in an 
enameled metal case with rubber-covered binding posts 
and has suitable lugs for fastening to a wall or parti- 
tion. Glass panels permit inspection of the record 
without opening the instrument. 

The pens rest on a long strip of paper or record chart 
which is driven through the meter at a constant rate 


SERVICE RECORDER WITH RECORD STRIP 


_of speed by a jewel balance-wheel type eight-day clock. 
The clock may be equipped with gears giving five paper 
speeds of 34, 1%, 3, 6 or 12 in. per hour. An attach- 
ment can also be provided on this clock giving addi- 
tional chart speeds of 45, 90, 180, 360 and 720 in. per 
hour. 
Stops are used to interrupt operation at any time. 
A regulator is provided for adjusting the speed of the 
clock in service. Clocks are furnished with a rerolling 
device for winding up the finished record in the bottom 
of the case, or this device may be omitted and the fin- 
ished chart fed through a slot in the bottom of the 
cover, the record being torn off daily. Record charts 
are supplied in rolls 90 ft. in length and 6 in. in width. 
This record may be torn up in short lengths for con- 
venience in filing. Perforations are provided along 
_éach margin of the chart which are engaged by pins on 
the clock driving roll insuring perfect alignment of the 
- paper and accurate timing of the clock. 
Each pen is so controlled that when a record is made 
a vertical line about 44 in. long is drawn across the 
chart, the pen returning to the zero position after each 
record is made. The controlling devices for the various 
pens are so connected to different machines that one 
record is produced for each operation or for a certain 
number of operations. The record is presented as a 
series. of short lines, the spacings of which represent 
the rate at which operations are being completed. If 
the machine is being operated up to capacity, the series 
of lines will be close together, but if the machine stands 
idle for several minutes a straight horizontal line will 
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be drawn across the chart showing that no work was 
accomplished during this time. 

The electrical control for the pens requires such a 
small amount of current that the energy consumption is 
negligible. The instruments have high internal re- 
sistance and may be operated at any distance from the 
machines. One instrument may be located in the super- 
intendent’s or manager’s office and operated by small 
wires connected to the machines located at different 
parts of the plant. -Any source of direct current may 
be used for operating the instrument. 

On machines operating at a high rate of speed and 
completing a number of pieces or operations in a short 
period of time, it is advisable to gear the controlling 
device on the machine so that one line on the chart will 
represent ten, 100 or any other convenient number of 
operations. If operations are completed at a slow rate, 
then the chart may be worked at a slow speed so as to 
shorten the record; but if operations are completed at a 
rapid rate, then a faster chart speed will give a clearer 
record. These instruments are also furnished with a 
counting attachment to total the production for a day or 
other period. 

Service recorders are used for a variety of purposes 
in addition to machine tool records. Each pen can be 
arranged to give a record of when motors or other 
machines are being operated and when idle. - They are 
also used for traffic recording on interurban and city 
railways. In this case, each pen is operated by trolley 
contacts and records the exact time of cars passing a 
given point of the system. 


A Switch-Stand Light Resistance 


A special resistance unit has been brought out by the 
Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to insure 
switch-stand lighting with the least amount of wiring 
and at less cost and maintenance than oil lamps or high-. 
voltage electric lamps. The resistance unit is wound on 
a pottery tube and is protected against physical and 
ehemical depreciation by means of enamel. It is 
mounted in a suitable housing for protection against 


SWITCH-STAND LIGHT RESISTANCE 


the weather, and is provided with means for thor- 
ough ventilation and radiation. Further, it is said 
to be practically immune to lighting discharges, a 
factor of no mean importance since continuity of 
service is essential to safety. The resistance is 11 in. 
long, 314 in. wide, 9 in. high over all and weighs 314 
Ib. This method of lighting switch-stands has al- 
ready been applied to seventy-five installations by 
the Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Railway after 
a competitive test with other methods. 
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Report on the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Story Awards 


The committee of three judges, consisting of W. E. 
Symons, mechanical engineer, Chicago; Willard A. 
Smith, president and manager, Railway Review, Chi- 
cago, and R. V. Wright, managing editor, Railway Age 
Gazette, New York, in whose hands the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company placed the decision as to the mer- 
its of the stories submitted in the air brake story con- 
test recently conducted by it, has just rendered its report, 
which shows the lucky prize winners to be as follows: 
First prize, $1,000, James Cain, engineer, Wabash Rail- 
road, Peru, Ind.; second prize, $500, H. C. Woodbridge, 
general manager’s special representative, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Railroad, Rochester, N. Y.; third 
prize, $200, Alexander M. Stewart, engineer, Illinois 
Central Railroad, McComb, Miss.; fourth prize, $150, 
D. Oxenford, road foreman of engines, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, New York; fifth prize, $100, Carl H. Fuller, 
chief engineer, Macon Railway & Light Company, 
Macon, Ga., and sixth prize, $50, Millard F. Cox, assist- 
ant superintendent of machinery, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 


Interurban Headlight with Modern 
Incandescent Filament 


Another addition to the “Golden Glow” line of head- 
lights, manufactured by the Esterline Company, Ind- 
ianapolis, Ind., has just been put on the market. This 
lamp, designated as Type T-128, has been produced 
especially for interurban electric railway service. It is 
of the incandescent type, employing as a source of light 
concentrated filament Mazda bulbs of high power and 
intensity. This type is intended to replace the standard 
4-amp arc lamps commonly used in interurban service. 
The makers state that in the volume of light it equals 
and in many cases is superior to the arc lamp, while at 
the same time it gives a steady, uniform light. 

The reflector used in this lamp is 12 in. in diameter 


INTERURBAN HEADLIGHT WITH INCANDESCENT FILAMENT 


and has a depth and focal length of proper design to 
accommodate spherical bulbs up to 150 cp. It has a 
polished glass parabolic mirror, which is suitably col- 
ored to extract all blue and violet rays from the beam 
of light. It is asserted that the blinding effect of bril- 
liant headlights, and the tiring of the eyes of engineers 
and motormen, is due largely to the presence of the blue 
and violet rays in the light from an arc. The removal 
of these rays not only renders the beam of light less 
blinding and less discomforting, but enhances the ability 
of the motormen to see the track ahead, especially in 
misty and foggy weather. 

The reflector is mounted in a heavy,sheet steel case 
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which is finished inside and out in black baked enamel. | 
The door is made of pressed steel and is arranged to 

fit tightly over a sealing ring to make the lamp dust- 
proof and waterproof. The body is fitted with stand- 
ard hangers and is equipped with a focusing screw so 
that the position of the bulb in the reflector can be 
adjusted without opening the lamp. It is asserted that 
numerous tests on interurban lines have demonstrated 
that this lamp when fitted’ with a standard bulb will 
enable the motorman to see light-colored objects on the 
track at a distance of 1500 ft. and dark-colored objects 
at 900 ft. to 1000 ft. As the source of light is an in- 
candescent bulb, the flickering unavoidable in arc lamps 
is eliminated. The weight of the lamp complete is 16 lb. 


Illuminated Signals for Traffic Control 
at Cleveland 


The traffic signal system installed some time ago at 
the corner of Huclid Avenue and East 105th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the American Traffic Signal Com- 
pany of that city should be of interest to all concerned 
with the prompt and safe movement of city traffic. 
This particular installation is operated by the police 
force. 

As will be seen from the accompanying drawing, the 
system consists primarily of eight high-power lights, 
located in pairs at the four corners of the intersecting 
streets. They are placed about 15 ft. above the pave- 
ment and therefore may be seen for some distance 
away. One of each pair of lights is red and the other 
green, and they are so placed that a red light at the 
right hand and on the near side of the crossing and a 
green light on the far side faces traffic from any direc- 
tion that approach may be made. The showing of the 


red light means that traffic must stop, while the green 
light indicates that it may proceed. When one color 
is switched on the other is turned off. Again, when 


EUCLID 
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PLAN OF TRAFFIC SIGNAL INSTALLATION AT CLEVELAND’ 


the red light shows in one direction the green light is” 
visible in the other. ee 

As the signals are so high above the pavement the 
car or vehicle operators who are stopped some dis- | 
tance from the crossing see the signals at the same 
moment as do those who are nearer, thus preventing . 
loss of time almost entirely. This method is superior. 
to having an officer stand in the middle of the street, 
even where he uses a whistle as a signal. Many ac- 
cidents have occurred because people are liable to 
mistake the whistle warnings of an officer, but in 
this system the signals are fixed and unmistakable. . 

All the cars and vehicles may move up close to the 
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corner when the red light is shown and remain there 
until .the green light across the street indicates that 
the way is clear. This, of course, gives permission to 
cross the street, and those wishing to do so may turn 
out of the line to the right. The problem for some 
time was how to handle those who wish to turn to the 
left and yet prevent loss of time. This system there- 
fore provides that those wishing to turn to the left 
into the cross street shall drive out as far as possible 
into the street at the extreme right and stop. When 
the signals are reversed those waiting may complete 
their turn and proceed with the traffic moving in the 
direction they wish to go. They are in such a position 
that the traffic on the opposite side of the street may 
move on past them. 

The lights are operated by the local traffic officer 
from a glass-inclosed booth at the northwest corner 
at the curbing. The floor of the booth is raised 
enough to afford him a full view in every direction. 
Current is furnished for the lights by the city, and 


SCENE AT EUCLID AVENUE AND EAST 105TH STREET, CLEVE- 
- LAND, WHERE TRAFFIC SIGNALS ARE USED 


switches controlling them are mounted for operation 
by the officer when seated in the booth. Where de- 
sired, the signal maker furnishes a set of auxiliary 
control switches-located in a metal box in the center 
of the street so that the traffic officer may operate the 
lights from that-point if it is necessary for him to 
remain in the street. for some time. Experience at 
this point indicates that the corner location is prefer- 
able in many ways. Here the officer may be conveni- 
ently reached by those who wish to make inquiries 


and they, as well as he, avoid the danger of standing 


in the center of the street intersection. 
In changing the lights the officer merely turns a 


lever in front of him, but if it is necessary for the fire 


department to pass that point with its equipment he 
has an emergency switch which sets the red lights to 
flashing and a gong on each of the four street corners 
to sounding. He may go to the center of the street 
after turning on the emergency to signal the equip- 
ment over the crossing; and in case two or more 


equipments approach from different directions at the 
same time he can prevent the possibility of collision. 


However, several experiences have shown that the 
crossing can be cleared within a few moments, and 
since the system was installed the fire equipment, lo- 
cated 200 ft. away, has never been compelled to halt 
because of street traffic. 
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Fire and police telegraph signals have been placed 
in the officer’s booth to warn him when this street in- 
This 
gives him full command of the situation in ample 
time. Street cars come to a stop on each side of the 
intersecting street when the flashing lights show and 
the gongs sound, while all vehicles drive to the curb 
and leave as wide a clearance as possible. Further, 
all persons in the vicinity also become aware at once 
of the near approach of the apparatus. Should the 
traffic officer be off duty the system may be controlled 
by telephone or telegraph from police headquarters 
or the fire department. 

It has been estimated by traffic officers and autoists 
that this system has increased the traffic speed from 
25 to 30 per cent. This gain, of course, is of special 
importance to the railway in maintaining its head- 
way, and the installation is of still further value in 
preventing accidents. 


A Light and Powerful Hand Brake with 
Automatic Lubrication 


The Lord Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has this year effected some notable improvements in 
hand-power brakes. The new Lord differential staffless 


brake was described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for May 23, 1914. 
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In addition to this brake the com- 
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DETAILS OF GEARED HAND BRAKE, INCLUDING DIMENSIONS 


pany has recently redesigned and materially improved 
the “Giant” brake, formerly manufactured by the 
Sterling-Meaker Company. The changes have been so 
marked that the name has been altered to the “Giant 
Perfected” brake. This brake can develop a tremendous 
brake pressure, and yet its weight, 43 Ib., is said to be 
less than any other geared hand brake now manufac- 
tured. The platform space has been cut down to a 
minimum, as shown by the very shallow housing illus- 
trated in an accompanying cut. The general outline 
and the over-all dimensions of the redesigned brake are 
also illustrated. Particular attention is called to the 
rigid construction of the new housing, which is attained 
by means of a longitudinal arm which supports the 
lower drum shaft bearing. 

The castings are of malleable iron. The pinion for 
driving the gear is squared for connection to the brake 
staff, eliminating the use of a key and keyway. Oil 
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grooves and cups are provided for convenient auto- 
matic lubrication of both the gear and pinion bearings. 
This feature alone embodies a big improvement in hand 
brakes. The new brake is made with three different 
types of chain drums; the regular drum with slack ab- 
sorbing eccentric; the inverted drum with slack ab- 
sorber at the bottom and provision for winding the 
brake chain upwardly, and the straight drum without 
the eccentric shoulder. For heavy cars where much 
chain travel is necessary, the slack absorbing type of 
drum is essential to efficient and prompt operation. 
When brakes are considered for light-weight cars hav- 
ing little travel in the truck levers, the straight drum 
without the large slack absorber is sometimes more 


GEARED HAND BRAKE AND CHAIN AS INSTALLED 


desirable, as high brake pressure can be obtained at 
once without need of special provision for the quick 
taking up of slack chain. The periphery of the chain 
drum is so constructed that a smooth and natural path 
is provided for the brake chain. The sloping shoulder 
adjoining the eccentric guides the brake chain to the 
straight spindle of the drum. This arrangement elimi- 
nates undesirable projections upon which the brake 
chain might bind, and thereby assures smoothness of 
action as the brakes are released. 

Another improvement is a provision for limiting the 
amount of release to eliminate lost motion when apply- 
ing the brakes, and to enable the motorman to work 
more efficiently. This feature is accomplished in the 
following novel manner: A spiral groove is cast in the 
roof of the housing, through which a so-called stop pawl 
connected to the gear drum operates with the applica- 
tion or the release of the brake. A stop block is placed 
in the spiral groove which halts at the proper distance 
any superfluous unwinding of the chain which tends 
to follow due to the momentum.: The stop pawl can be 
furnished in a variety of lengths without altering the 
other parts of the brake; so the automatic stop in this 
brake may be said to be adjustable. 

The table below shows the chain tension that can be 
obtained with this brake for each of its three ratios, to- 
gether with the travel of the brake rod per turn of the 
brake handle: 


Gear Ratio, Gear Ratio, Gear Ratio, 
4 


18-42 14-46 12-48 
75 lb. on a— 
12-in. handle—chain tension. .1200 lb. 1687 lb. 2057 lb. 
13-in. handle—chain tension. .1300 lb. 1827 lb. 2229. 1b. 
14-in. handle—chain tension. .1400 lb. 1968 lb. 2400 lb. 
Average chain travel per turn 
eyE w LEUNG OM class onapehtnatich te, uarin/eean tee 5% in. 4% in. 33 in. 
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The manufacturer feels that all of the requirements 
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of high power, compactness, quick action, easy applica- 
tion and definite release have been foreseen in the de- 
sign of the “Giant Perfected’? brake, and that these 
qualities have been combined with extreme simplicity 
of design. 


Constant-Amperage Light Signal for 
Electric Roads 


Probably in no class of apparatus for use on electric 
roads has the interest increased more rapidly during 
the past four or five years than in signaling. The in- 
creased interest is only natural as signals are used on 
suburban and interurban electric roads, many of which 
have only been completed in the past few years. An- 
other reason for the increased interest is that, at first, 
many roads, while appreciating the operating value of 
signals, did not so fully appreciate the safety features 
of them until the need of the safety feature was vividly 
brought to their minds by some bad collisions which 
received great publicity. The manufacturers of signals, 
of course, have developed signals in accordance with the 
demands of the users. The users cf signals on electric 
roads, of necessity, have had to demand from the start 
that the signaling apparatus must be sold at a low figure 
and the manufacturers. have had to produce such a 
sienal. : 

In the development of electric railway signaling the 
old hand-throw signals were, as an apparatus to oper- 
ate by, fairly satisfactory, but as schedule speed 


CONSTANT-AMPERAGE SIGNAL—-FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF 
SIGNAL 


became more of a factor, there arose a demand for a 
signal which was operated automatically and which 
could be passed without stopping the car. In addi- 
tion, it was found that, with a partial ground or a 
partial feed on the line wire of the hand-throw signal, 
a proceed signal could be given at both ends of a block, 
several collisions being caused in this way. The auto- 
matic signal was, therefore, designed not only to be 
automatic but to be safe in case of a break, cross, 
ground or foreign feed on the line wires. 

As signals on electric railways came more and more 
to be considered as safety features more thought was 
given to signal design so that operation would be safe 
under unusual conditions that included not only simple 
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crosses, breaks, foreign feeds and grounds on the line 


wires but also all of the various simple combinations 
of them. However, in actual practice this step has 
been approached with considerable hesitancy owing to 
a feeling that, in order to make signals safe under 


these unusual conditions, there were required more_ 


complicated mechanisms which were more expensive 


to install and to maintain and that protection against 
combinations of line-wire troubles was not warranted. 
It is, however, beyond dispute that it would be desir- 


able to design a signal not only to be safe in case of a 


CONSTANT-AMPERAGE SIGNAL—END VIEW OF CONTACTOR 


simple foreign feed, break, ground or cross on the line 
wires, but also to be safe for. combinations of these 
as well, provided the mechanism was not complicated 
nor increased in cost, and the United States Electric 


Signal Company of West Newton, Mass., now claims to 


have produced the first contactor operated signal which 
meets these requirements. This is the new Type-M 
signal, illustrated herewith, which safely takes care 


of twenty-four combination line-wire troubles. 


The new signal is of the all-light type, using lights 
for day indications as well as at night and being 
simpler than a semaphore signal as the blades and the 
mechanisms for operating them are eliminated. In 
the past, light signals operated by trolley current have 
not been altogether satisfactory, for while sun shields 


have largely eliminated the troubles due to the sun’s 


CONSTANT-AMPERAGE SIGNAL—SIDE VIEW OF CONTACTOR 


' rays and suitable lenses have been developed, yet the 
great’ fluctuations of voltage which occur in service 
result sometimes in practically putting out the lights 


during the peak load. The Type-M signal, however, 


employs a simple current regulator which keeps the 


lights constant regardless of the voltage. 
simple solenoid that uses a very small amount of cur- 


This is a 


rent and has a aminated plunger carrying a con- 


tact. 


_ The plunger moves up and down in pperondence 
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with the voltage fluctuation and makes contacts at vari- 
ous points, shunting out portions of a resistance which 
is in series with the lights and keeping the amperage in 
the lights constant. As the contacts rub and as the am- 
perage and voltage are very low the arcing is practically 
imperceptible and the contacts therefore cause no 
trouble. 

The new contactor that is used with this signal is 
designed so that 
the contact  fin- 
gers are mechani- 
cally locked in the 
open position and 
cannot be jarred 
into contact by 
any blow on the 
contactor or span 
wire. The fingers 
will operate only 
after the pendu- 
lum that is oper- 
ated by the trol- 
ley wheel has re- 
moved the _ lock 
from its locking 
position. The in- 
terlocking in this 
contactor abso- 
lutely prevents 
any simultaneous 
operation of the 
two contactor fin- 
gers. 

The Type-M 
signal is of the 
car-counting type and registers up to fifteen cars in, 
the block. It is intended for operation on single track 
between turnouts. When the block is unoccupied, there 
are no lights showing in the signal, but as the car en- 
ters the block the counting-in magnet is energized, a 
red light shows at the far end of the block and a yellow 
light, which is the top one of the three lights in the 
signal, shows at the near end and gives the proceed in- 
dication to the motorman. 

If a second car approaches the block and the motor- 
man sees this yellow light at the top of the box he 
knows that there is a car in the block going in the 
same direction as himself. As the car passes over the 
contactor the yellow light located at the top of the box 
is replaced by one at the bottom of the box and this 
is an indication that the entering car is properly re- 
corded in the block and may proceed. 

A third car entering the block makes the permanent 
change from the yellow light at the bottom of the box 
to the yellow light at the top of the box, and each 
succeeding car makes this permanent change in getting 
the proceed indication. As each car in leaving the 
block passes over the contactor at the opposite end, 
the counting-out magnet is energized one step for 
each car so that when the last car has left the block 
the signals go to their neutral positions. 


CONSTANT-AMPERAGE SIGNAL—CUR- 
RENT REGULATOR 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Association was held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., recently, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, H. H. Crapo, New 
Bedford; first vice-president, W. W. Sargent, Fitch- 
burg; second vice-president, D. A. Belden, Haverhill; 
treasurer, Fred H. Smith, Quincy; secretary, Charles 
S. Clark, Boston. The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. Crapo, Sargent and Belden, Robert S. Goff, 
Francis H. Dewey, P. F. Sullivan, J. T. Harmer and 
J. L. Richards. 
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Simplified Method of Making Thermit 
Insert Joints 


The Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York, an- 
nounces that its method of installing thermit insert 
joints has been so simplified that hereafter the welding 
may be carried out directly by the railway instead of 
by contract, whether the job calls for one joint or a 
thousand. At the same time the cost of the completed — 


RAMMING MOLDS ON SQUEEZER FOR THERMIT INSERT RAIL 
WELD; PATTERN AND MOLD BOX SHOWN 
IN FOREGROUND 


. joint has been appreciably lowered. The company will 
sell the complete outfit and supply an experienced fore- 
man at the start to instruct the customer in making the 
welds. It is confidently believed that street railway com- 
panies owning the necessary equipment and having a 
properly instructed welding gang will now be able to 


ADJUSTING ASBESTOS AND MOLASSES STRIPS TO RAILS PRE- 
VIOUS TO PUTTING ON MOLDS 


weld a 9-in. rail at a cost not exceeding $7 per joint 
and a 7-in. rail at about $6.50 per joint, including a 
fair proportion of the first cost of material and appara- 
tus for depreciation and maintenance. 

The improvements apply to the methods of making 
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and adjusting the molds so that the operation of igni- 
tion, melting and welding can be quickly executed but 
without any danger that the thermit steel, which is ex- 
ceedingly liquid, will run out. Up to the present time, 
the general practice was to ram the two-part molds by 
hand, clamp them to the rails and lute around the edges 
with fire-clay. Now the molds are rammed on a foun- 
dry squeezing machine which enables one man to do 
this work with great facility, while the molds are con- 
structed with a bead around certain parts which is 
compressed when the two parts are clamped together 
to form a safeguard against a run-out between the two 
parts of the mold. While the molds are being prepared 
another man adjusts two cords of asbestos dipped in 


CUTTING PREHEATING GATE IN MOLD WITH SPRUCE CUT- 
TER; COMPLETED MOLD AND PATTERN SHOWN 
IN FOREGROUND, 


molasses to the rails at a point just inside of the mold 
box. The molasses is sticky enough to make these cords 
adhere tightly to the rail, and when the mold boxes are 
adjusted these cords are compressed, forming a very 
efficient luting all around the outside edges, between the 
molds and the rails. . 


ADJUSTING THE TWO PART MOLDS TO THE RAILS FOR — 
THERMIT JOINT 


However, to guard doubly against a run-out, a small 
amount of powdered fire-clay is blown into the molds 
by means of compressed air. This is directed into the 
pouring gate while the other openings of the mold are 
closed temporarily by wooden plugs. If there is any 
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opening around the edges of the mold, the fire-clay is 
blown into such openings, is caught by the molasses 
and seals the mold absolutely tight. It also forms a thin 
coating over the entire interior of the mold, making 
a weld of smoother appearance. Any surplus of fire- 
clay is blown out while the rails are being preheated 
with the molds in place and before the thermit steel is 
poured in. 

These improvements are said to eliminate very great- 
ly the human factor in the welding operation and prac- 
tically eliminate the danger of run-outs due to care- 


MOLDS AND CRUCIBLE CLAMPED TO RAILS READY FOR PRE- 
HEATING AND POURING 


lessness in luting. They also increase the speed with 

which the molds can be adjusted, luted and poured, so 

that many more joints can be welded per day than 
- formerly. 

A further saving has been effected in the welding 
portion. Instead of mixing the additions of manga- 
nese, nickel thermit and other materials, for improving 
the quality of the thermit steel, throughout the thermit 
itself, these additions are now put up in a sheet-iron 
container which is placed on top of the mold during 
the preheating and is heated red-hot by the waste gases. 


VIEW OF FINISHED WELD 


It is then placed in the center of the crucible and is 
melted down by the heat of the thermit reaction. This 
method enables the production of more steel from a 
given amount of thermit without any sacrifice of heat, 
with the result that the cost of the welding portion of 
thermit is greatly reduced. 

Special tools ‘have also been devised for certain opera- 
tions to facilitate the work of aligning the rails, weld- 
ing the joints and grinding them afterward. 


Electric Lantern with Standard Batteries 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company announces a 
new type of portable electric lantern of exceptionally 
wide utility, and one which it asserts will find.a ready 
market among lantern users because it entirely over- 
comes the usual inconvenience in securing proper 
size batteries. This lantern, called the J-M Mobilite 
electric lantern, uses standard size dry cells which are 
easily obtainable everywhere. The use of larger bat- 
teries has naturally given this lantern infinitely 

greater burning capacity, in fact the maker states 
that with two ordinary good dry cells, used intermit- 
tently, it will burn for nearly 150 hours. 
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The lantern is fitted with a tungsten bulb of very 
low amperage and a specially designed parabolic re- 
flector. Working in conjunction this bulb and reflec- 
tor produce a light of remarkable brilliance and power 
by which objects are clearly discernible at a distance 
of 150 ft. So powerful is the light that repairs have 
been made at night on pole lines with one of these 
lanterns held on the ground pointing upward into the 
network of high-tension wires. The absolute safety 
of this lantern has opened up a field practically closed 
to oil and gas-burning lanterns. 


Portable Oxweld Outfit in Aurora, Elgin 


& Chicago Shops 


The main repair shops of the Aurora, Elgin & Chi- 
cago Railroad are located at Wheaton, Ill. In these 
shops the maintenance and repair work is done for 
the entire system which includes 83 miles of high- 
speed suburban and interurban lines leading into the 
heart of Chicago, a 40-mile cross-country single-track 
interurban up and down the Fox River Valley, and the 


PORTABLE OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFIT 


city street railway systems of Aurora and Elgin, III. 
W. J. Bowman is master mechanic. 

The equipment of the Wheaton shops includes a port- 
able oxy-acetylene welding outfit manufactured by the 
Oxweld Acetylene Company, Chicago. Mr. Bowman 
states that an almost unlimited number of different 
kinds of work can be performed with the oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe. This outfit consists of one cylinder of acety- 


-lene, one cylinder of oxygen, regulating valves for each 


cylinder and an Oxweld blowpipe with an assortment of 
tips or nozzles. The different nozzles admit changing 
the flow of gas and the amount of heat to adapt the 
flame to the character of work being welded. The out- 
fit is mounted on a-two-handled steel truck so that it 
can be wheeled to any part of the shop. It is but the 
work of a moment to replace an exhausted cylinder. 
Some of the pieces of work done during one day in- 
clude repairing broken and cracked seat castings, build- 
ing up the noses of GE-66 motors either by the direct 
application of metal or by welding on flat pieces of 
steel and repairing motor-driven air compressor cases. 
This form of work brings. about considerable economy 
because of the low scrap value of the cases-as compared 
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with their. first cost, When parts of this character are 
to be repaired they are inclosed in walls of brick and 
sheet asbestos and are preheated over a charcoal fire 
until the metal is relieved of all of the casting strains. 


fey 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING AT A MOTOR AXLE SEAT 


The defects are repaired with the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe and then the part is recovered so that it may cool 
very slowly. 

In working on large steel castings such as the shells 
of GH-66 motor, a gas flame with an air attachment is 
used for preheating, and such parts as the edges of the 
bearing seats for the axle bearing are preheated for 
about thirty minutes. This preheating relieves the 
local part of the casting from the 
danger of cooling cracks and also 
greatly reduces the amount of gas re- 
quired for making welds. 

Some of the other pieces of work on 
which the welder is frequently used 
include brakeshoe heads, contactor 
frames, controller segments and the 
repair of shop machines and tools. 
Another use is the insertion of new 
teeth or the building up of broken 
teeth in the gearing of shop tools. For 
such work and for similar jobs in 
which the furnished metal must with- 
stand high stresses the welding is 
done with nickel steel filler. 

The welding outfit is particularly 
valuable in emergencies when the larger shop tools are 
broken, because almost any ordinary breakage can be 
repaired quickly and the loss of time of the machine is 
thus cut down to a few hours, whereas if a new part 
had to be ordered and installed the tool might be out of 
commission for several weeks. Such an incident re- 
cently occurred in connection with a large hydraulic 
wheel press when a ram yoke broke. Another class of 
work which effects substantial savings is that of apply- 
ing new metal and building up and filling in the key- 
ways of the taper end of GE-66 armature shafts. Nickel 
steel is used for this work. 
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All of the welding operations are performed by three 
old employees of the company machine shop. These 
men were broken in for the new work by receiving in- 
structions and experimental practice of one to three 
days. They receive machinist wages. 


Rules on Inductive Interference 


In a communication which appears in the current 
issue of the Electrical World R. D. Coombs calls atten- 
tion to certain points in connection with the new Cali- 
fornia rules on inductive interference. These rules 
were described on page 485 of the issue of the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 12. He contends that 
the rules practically prohibit the construction of power 
lines or railway rights-of-way which are not usually 
wide enough to permit the installation of a communica- 
tion line on one side and a power line on the other. He 
contends that the provision for a separation not less 
than the height of the taller supports gives only imag- 
inary safety, as contact of a line with falling wires 
would not be prevented there. 


A Light-Weight Truckless Car | 


The Laconia Car Company will exhibit opposite the 
entrance to the steel pier at the Atlantic City convention 
a low center-entrance, truckless car, 33 ft. over buffers 
and seating forty-four passengers. This provides an 
increase of 371% per cent in seating capacity over stand- 
ard, double-end cars of the same length. Completely 
equipped the car weighs less than 500 lb. per seated 


passenger, the lowest unit weight for any motor car yet — 


exhibited. The car is of semi-steel construction with an 
arch roof, the top of which is but 10 ft. above the rails. 
It will be shown completely equipped with 40-hp outside- 
hung motors and air brakes. The car body is mounted 
on special pedestals and therefore no trucks are required, 
duplicate construction being eliminated. The car is 
equipped with levers pivoted to the journal pedestals and 
these absolutely prevent oscillation. 

Summed up, the distinguishing features are: 
low entrance which facilitates loading and unloading, 
improves schedule speed and prevents accidents; \b, a 
large seating capacity which provides room for 3714 
per cent more passengers than standard double-end cars 


FIRST TRUCKLESS CAR COMPLETE, READY FOR SERVICE 


of the same length; c, light weight which is effected by a 
short framework betwen axles for absorbing the sup- 
porting strains; d, elimination of trucks, the car body 
being mounted on special pedestals; e, a low center of 
gravity that is close to the wheels and axles where the 
starting and stopping forces are applied; and, f, absence 
of oscillation which is absolutely prevented by use of 
levers pivoted to journal pedestals. The Laconia Car 
Company will be represented at the convention by Cor- 
nell S. Hawley, president; Peter M, King, assistant to 


‘president; J. B- Johnson, purchasing agent, oa EK. J. 


Fitzgerald, sales agent. 
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Combined Audible and Visible Highway 
Crossing, Signal 


In November, 1911, the Hoeschen Manufacturing 
Company, Omaha, Neb., designed and installed in a 
steam railway yard at Shreveport, La., its first visual 
highway crossing signal. 
type bell, waving semaphore blades for day indications 
and flashing red lenses with an oil lamp for night indi- 

cations. During the past three years 
the manufacturer has made several 
refinements in this type of signal, 
which has since been adopted as 
standard on many steam and electric 
railways. The oscillating illuminated 
semaphore blades are a supplement to 
the standard type of crossing bell 
manufactured by this company and 
are used on more than a hundred 
steam and electric railways. The ac- 
companying illustrations show this 
type of crossing signal, of which 
more than forty are used by the IIli- 
nois Traction System, while about 
fifty are used by the Aurora, Elgin 
& Chicago Railroad. Two types of 
visual aspects are illustrated, the 
operating mechanism for both being 
identical. 

The Hoeschen signal is actuated by 

a powerful spring motor equipped 
with three 35-ft. springs, and when 
once fully wound by the passing cars 
it is capable of sounding the bell and 
waving the blade continuously for 
one hour and forty minutes. The mo- 
tor is wound by the natural move- 
ment of the track rail, which is 
transmitted to the winding mechan- 
ism of the motor by means of a 
connecting rod and a plunger lever 
resting against the base of the rail. The starting control 
of the bell may be located at any desired distance on 
either side of the crossing to be protected. This control 
apparatus is not in any way connected with the trolley 


CROSSING 
INDICATOR 


‘or transmission circuit, this particular feature being 


considered as one of the chief advantages of the com- 
pany’s type of crossing protection apparatus. The 
small electric impulse necessary to unlatch the bell 
when a car passes the control point is generated in a 
rugged piece of apparatus also connected with the track 
rail and actuated by the depression of the rail as the 
car passes the control point. The generator, which 
is about 8 in. wide x 10 in. long x 6 in. deep, consists 
of a laminated permanent magnet through the poles of 
which two generating coils are bolted. A keeper placed 
across the face of these two poles is operated by a lever 
clamped to the base of the running rails in such a way 


that the rail is twisted and its gage line is raised about 


tg in. above normal surface. When a car passes, the 
rail is depressed to its normal level and the lever con- 
nected with the base of the rail kicks the keeper away 
from the pole faces of the coils which are attached to 
the permanent magnet. This breaking of the magnetic 
circuit generates an electrical impulse which is suffi- 
cient to unlatch the bell-ringing spring-actuated motor. 
The passage of the car by the crossing bell and the 


automatic winding due to the depression of the rail at - 


the bell cuts out the ringing mechanism. 

On electric roads where traffic is heavy and cars fol- 
low each other at close intervals, a second car may 
enter the bell section before the first car has passed the 
bell. This is a common situation which demands the 
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This signal had a locomotive- 
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fullest protection. For such operations, the crossing sig- 
nal must not cut out when the first car passes it, but, on 
the contrary, must continue to ring until the last car in 
the bell section has passed the bell. This protection is 
provided by a simple gravity latch in the spring motor 
which rings the bell. This latch will drop only while 
the bell is ringing and will operate only when a second 
car passes over the starting generator before the first 
car has passed the crossing. The impulse from the gen- 
erator, when operated by the second car in passing, 
will cause the gravity drop latch in the bell to lock the 
motor release lever so that when the first car passes the 
cut-out it cannot restore the release lever, thus causing 
the bell to ring continuously until the last car in the 
protected zone passes the cut-out at the bell. 

Some of the features emphasized as of particular 
value to electric roads are that no battery or trolley or 
high-tension connection are necessary and that neither 
the rail bonding nor the block signal track circuits are 
interfered with. Simple control is provided for single 
and double track, and the control also may be made di- 
rectionally selective if desired. As the weight of the 
car itself actuates the control, the bell will operate 
equally well whether or not the train is motor or engine- 
drawn or whether or not the trolley is on the wire. It 


CROSSING SIGNAL FOR ILLINOIS TRACTION SYSTEM 


is stated that an ordinary single-track installation can 
be made by three or four men in one day. 

The indications available include the loud-sounding 
locomotive-type swinging bell giving warning like an 
engine, an illuminated sign reading “Danger,” a set 
of red and white enameled-steel illuminated semaphore 
blades which wave through an arc of approximately 180 
deg. or a combination of the bell and waving arcs. The 
Illinois Traction System has recently installed at Cham- 
paign, Ill., a so-called silent crossing signal equipped 
with two oscillating blades and a flashing red danger 
sign 4 ft. long. This signal, with others of the same 
type to be installed, is placed within the city limits 
where the noise from a loud bell might be objectionable. 
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LONDON LETTER 


Brief Review of English Tramway and Manufacturing Con- 
ditions—Testimonial to Sir Albert Stanley—Other Notes 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


So far the European war has not affected British tramway 
receipts to any great extent. Almost every city in Great 
Britain operating tramways has had to contribute to the 
fighting forces of the country. In Glasgow, for instance, a 
week or two ago about 800 of the tramway employees had to 
report to the war office for duty, and it is probable that 
many others have since gone. Manchester, Sheffield, Brad- 
ford and all the other larger cities have suffered in this way 
to the extent of hundreds of employees, but there has been 
little curtailment of service and receipts have kept up well. 
Some tramway extensions which had been contemplated may 
not be carried out for the time being and municipalities re- 
quiring more tramway cars will probably not order them or 
build them until the effects of the war are better known. In 
London the car and the omnibus services on the underground 
railways are all proceeding as usual. A feature is the num- 
ber of London General omnibuses and London taxicabs 
which are at the front conveying commissariat and war ma- 
terial. The motor omnibus services in London, however, 
have not suffered, and one can get transported now as com- 
fortably as before. One of the main steam railways has 
stopped its work of electrification for the present, and some 
of the tramway companies have deferred dividends, but oth- 
erwise transportation business may be said to be practically 
normal. 

The éffect of the war on the manufacturing industries 
which supply material for tramways and electric railways is 
perhaps more serious. All Continental construction of tram- 
ways and electric railways is practically at a standstill, and 
as much of the material came from Great Britain it has re- 
flected adversely, for the time being, on the Briitsh manu- 
facturer. There is, however, an immense amount of busi- 
ness from foreign countries, and the Board of Trade and the 
British Electrical & Allied Manufacturers’ Association are 
doing all they can to gather information and statistics as to 
the amount of the German competition which there has been 
in all parts of the world. It is hoped that a large portion of 
the business which has previously gone to Germany will 
come to this country. In general, the British manufacturers 
have decided to continue to advertise, more especially for 
export business. 

A few words as.to what the Continent is suffering from a 
tramway and electric railway point of view would doubt- 
less be interesting, but there is no way of obtaining such in- 
formation, except ina general way. A few of the tramway 
systems in Belgium must have been wiped out entirely, but 
Brussels, though invested by the Germans, does not appear 
to have suffered much. 

All arrangements for the International Tramway Con- 
gress, which was to have been held at Budapest early in 
September, were canceled by the executive council at Brus- 
sels on the outbreak of war. 

The annual conference of the Municipal Tramways Asso- 
ciation was to have been held at Salford in September, but 
the council felt it inadvisable to hold the conference under 
the present circumstances. 

The council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers has 
issued a circular suggesting that the members place their 
services as electrical engineers at the disposal of the war of- 
fice and of the admiralty and be in readiness to fill vacan- 
cies in public services, electric power stations, tramways, 
railways, etc., caused by the calling up of the reserves and 
territorial forces. The council desires to receive offers of 
services from members of the institution and to obtain the 
names of as many other qualified men as possible who may 
be willing to offer their services in the directions indicated. 
The council adds that it has offered to place at the disposal 
of the war office, for immediate occupation and free of 
charge, the available portions of the institution building, or 
a total area of 10,000 sq. ft. 

The British Electrical Federation, representing a capital 
of about £20,000,000 and comprising forty tramway, motor- 
omnibus, electric supply and electric manufacturing under- 
takings has established a mutual aid fund to assist the 
wives, children and dependents of men in active service. 
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This fund will be maintained and supplemented by the feder- 
ation as long as hostilities last. Every employee who enlists 
for the war will, on his return, be reinstated in his present 
position or will have suitable employment with the federa- 
tion found for him. 

The tramways act authorizing the Bristol Corporation to 
purchase the undertaking of the local tramway company has 
received royal assent. 

The Board of Trade inspector of railways has inspected 
the new Liverpool tram route, which extends from the Edge 
Lane terminus to Bowring Park, a distance of 2% miles. He 
was accompanied by the general manager of the tramways 
and the city engineer, and found everything to his satisfac- 
tion. 

It is anticipated that it will be possible to inaugurate 
through electric train services between the Elephant & Cas- 
tle and Watford by the end of this year. This will be the 
first portion of the intereommunication scheme with the . 
London underground railways made possible by the recent 
electrification of the suburban lines of the London & North- 
Western. 

One of the first contracts to be transferred to Great Brit- 
ain on account of the war is that recently given out by the 
electricity committee of the Bradford Corporation. It had 
accepted the tender of the Adnil Electric Company, Ltd., 
London, representatives of the Bergmann Electrical Works, 
Berlin, for a turbo-generator of 5000-kw capacity. The gen- 
erator was nearly completed when the war broke out. The 
committee recently met and decided to relet the contract to 
the British Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The engineer of the Bradford Corporation Tramways is so 
well satisfied with the experiments he has made during the 
last three or four years with the R. E. T. railless trolley 
buses that he has just equipped an 11-mile circular route on 
the same system. He contends that for cheapness and com- 
fort the trolley buses are superior to the petrol vehicle. On 
the other hand, the Leicester tramways committee is com- 
mencing to equip certain sections in Leicester with petrol- 
driven motor buses 

The tramways committee of ie Liverpool Corporation 
had before it at a recent meeting a report of C. W. Mal- 
lins, general manager, which stated that the chairman, dep- 
uty-chairman and himself had had an interview with the 
chief inspecting officer of the Board of Trade, who had in- 
spected the tram lines and consented to an increase in the 
speed limit. 

J. M. McElroy, general manager of the Manchester Cor- 
poration Tramways, was a member of the deputation which 
recently waited upon the president of the Local Government 
Board, with reference to a superannuation scheme for mu- 
nicipal officers. Addressing Mr. Samuel, Mr. McElroy said: 
“In Manchester we have some 5000 employees. We have a 
thrift scheme whereby the officers contribute 3% per cent of 
their salary and the Corporation 1% per cent. In addition, 
the Corporation adds interest at the rate of 4 per cent. The 
officers draw their allowance at the age of sixty-five, or, in 
case of incapacity, earlier. At present the corporation is 
considering the question of turning this thrift scheme into a 
superannuation scheme.” 

A special sub-committee of the Glasgow Town Council’s 
committee on tramways has been appointed to consider and 
report on the desirability of the tramways department pro- 
viding cottages to be rented by workmen in the service of 
the department. 

In his report for the year, W. Marsh, engineer and man- 
ager of the Brighton Corporation Tramways, says: “Manga- 
nese steel plates to the number of 400 were fixed on the joints 
in Queen’s Road and the lower end of Dyke Road, much to 
the satisfaction of those who live on the routes so dealt with. 
The reduction in the noise made by the cars was most 
marked, and it necessarily follows that the life of the rails 
must be prolonged in consequence.” 

_The tramways committee of the Leicester Corporation 
finds that cars with canopy tops are much better for meet- 


' ing the demands of the public than those without, and it has 


decided to put covers on 75 per cent, or forty-seven of the 
present cars. The estimated cost is £101 10s. per car for the 
manufacture and delivery of the canopies, which will be fixed 
by the Corporation workmen at the car shops. : 

Prawns -A.C.S. 
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News of Electric Railways 


OPINION ON TOLEDO MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OR- 
DINANCE 


Toledo City Solicitor Holds Municipal Ownership Ordinance 
Legal in Contempt Case Hearing 


Wesley S. Thurstin, Jr., city solicitor of Toledo, Ohio, 
issued an opinion to the City Council on Sept. 28, in which 
he said that the municipal ownership ordinance, recently 
voted upon by the electors, had carried legally and that 
Council now has the right to proceed with legislation for 
taking over the railway, light and gas properties. He said 
that the franchise committee should adopt a franchise that 
can be turned over to the bondholders, in case the city 
fails to operate the properties satisfactorily, and he held 
that such bonds, being a lien on the railway property, may 
be advertised and the Council receive bids for them. The 
bonds can be transferred when the property is turned over 
to the city. The opinion rendered by Mr. Thurstin follows 
in substance: 

“The election held on Aug. 4, 1914, was for the purpose 
of the qualified voters of Toledo passing upon the subject 
of whether or not the city of Toledo should own and operate 
the public utilities of street railway, electric light, gas and 
heat, and a certified copy of such ordinance, together with 
the result of said election, is now on file in the office of 
the clerk of this body, and which should be by him recorded 
in his latest volume of city ordinances and published as 
other ordinances are published. 

“This ordinance is legal. It received a majority vote of 
those participating in the election and thus becomes an 
ordinance of Toledo, and, in my opinion, not subject to 
change or alteration, except by a subsequent act passed 
upon by the qualified voters of Toledo. The ordinance pro- 
vides for a bond issue, which, in my opinion, received suf- 
ficient votes to carry, and the additional leigislation is 
necessary by Council providing for the quality and char- 
acter of a franchise to be given to the holders of the bonds 
in case. of forfeiture. : 

“Such legislation should be enacted so that when the 
property is to be transferred the bonds may be issued and 
sold and the money turned over to the holders of the prop- 
erty, as an act simultaneous with the transfer of the 
property. 

“In the event the city should purchase the existing prop- 
erties a valuation should be had of them, the amount deter- 
mined upon and the bonds placed upon the market and bids 
received on the same, subjecting their transfer to the con- 
dition that the property be taken over. Should condemna- 
tion proceedings be resorted to the city may elect to take 
the property within six months from date of finding of value, 
and in that period of time a market could easily be found 
for the bonds and for the sale determined upon and the 
property acquired at the same time the bonds are trans- 
ferred. 

“Tt is my opinion that this legislation by the electors 
is in all respects legal and binding upon the city of Toledo 

-in even a greater degree than an act of Council and is in 
compliance with the statutes and constitution of the State 
of Ohio.” 

In connection with the statement the city clerk presented 
the results of the election, properly certified by members 
of the board of elections. They show that 10,597 votes 
were cast in favor of the ordinance and 9,409 against it. 

A meeting of the franchise committee was scheduled for 
the evening of Sept. 30. 

A resolution to employ former City Solicitor Cornell 
Schreiber to aid the present city solicitor in the franchise 
fight was placed on the table by the City Council without 
comment at the regular meeting on the evening of Sept. 28. 
The idea of having Mr. Schreiber identified with the case 
arose from the controversy between him and the Federal 
Court over a statement made by Mr. Schreiber following 
the recent injunction decision. 

The hearings in the contempt proceedings against the 
three men connected with the Toledo Newspaper Company 
and the Toledo News-Bee were begun on Sept. 22 before 


) 


Judge Killits, who gave his reasons for dismissing Harry 
J» Howard, managing editor of the paper. He said Mr. 
Howard was merely an employee of the paper and had to 
follow the wishes of his superiors. During the hearing 
Judge Killits made it plain that he brought the proceedings 
not because of personal criticism of himself, but because 
the court’ should be allowed to conduct its hearings and 
render its decisions without annoyance and without an 
attempt to influence people against orders of the court. 

J. W. Curts, attorney representing the newspaper, argued 
that the matter contained in the articles and editorial did 
not constitute contempt and that a newspaper has a right 
to criticise the courts and their decisions. He said the 
court was endeavoring to abridge the rights of the press 
and to establish a censorship. Mr. Curts said that the 
Toledo News-Bee had done a glorious work and that Editor 
Cochran should be commended for the part he played in it. 

On Sept. 23 Judge John M. Killits of the Federal Court, 
sitting in the contempt proceedings against Negley D. 
Cochran and E. B. Conliss, the editor and business man- 
ager respectively of the Toledo News-Bee, said that in case 
he decided to strike from the court’s records the amend- 
ment and supplement to the original order of citation, he 
might call in another judge to hear the case. Counsel for 
the men were granted four weeks in which to file briefs 
and Judge Killits will reply in writing three weeks later. 
His decision in regard to who shall hear the case will prob- 
ably not be announced until that time. Attorney Charles 
S. Northup, representing the News-Bee and its editor and 
business manager, argued that the court had no right to 
issue a supplemental order, as the contempt proceedings 
are of a criminal nature, and supplemental or amended 
orders cannot be issued in criminal cases. The attorney 
contended that Negley D. Cochran should be discharged 
since it was an order of this kind, issued on Sept. 17, that 
brought him into the case. He contended that the court 
could not punish Mr. Cochran and the News-Bee for inciting 
resistance to its order even if the incitement resulted in re- 
sistance. Judge Killits said that if the attorney insisted 
upon striking out the amendment and supplement, it would 
be granted, but that unless Mr. Cochran voluntarily ap- 
peared the court would have to serve the respondents with 
the amended and supplemental order. 

Henry L. Doherty went to Toledo on Sept. 22 at the 
request of the franchise committee of the City Council, but 
it seems that the committee was not prepared to proceed 
with negotiations at once. On his departure for New York 
Mr. Doherty announced that he would return on Sept. 29 
prepared to proceed at once with the franchise negotiations. 


JOHN F. WALLACE ON TERMINAL ELECTRIFICATION 


John F.. Wallace, chairman of the railway terminals com- 
mission of Chicago, returned to that city on Sept. 18 from a 
European tour. Mr. Wallace was quoted as follows in-an in- 
terview: 

“The day of steam as a motive power in internal city traf- 
fic is gone or is rapidly going. The terminals commission 
has before it a dozen or more matters relating to electrifica- 
tion which were referred to it by the City Council. The 
first step that must be taken is to work out a rearrange- 
ment of railroad tracks so as to reduce the number and pro- 
vide for an interchange of facilities. Here in Chicago there 
are numerous instances where railroads parallel and cross 
each other so as to double and triple the amount of neces- 
sary trackage. An improvement in the present track situa- 
tion is bound to come, and that will make possible a change 
in motive power. American cities are far ahead of Europe 
in the electrification of railroad terminals, though London 
and Paris are using electric motive power for a few suburb- 
an lines. But there is no development abroad that can be 
compared with the electrification of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, the New York Central and the Pennsylva- 
nia railroads in New York.” 

Mr. Wallace said the railway terminals commission would 
soon begin active work. The first matter to come before the 
commission probably will be the request of the Chicago & 
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Western Indiana Railroad for an extension of the terminal 
facilities of the Dearborn Street station. In this connection 
Mr. Wallace said: 

“This request involves the whole terminal problem with 
respect to the railroads using the Illinois Central, the La 
Salle and the Dearborn stations. In handling this problem 
some way must be found to confine railroad occupancy to 
private property and thus open up more north and south 
and east and west streets. In London the railroads are com- 
pelled to keep the highways open, and we should follow the 
same policy here.” 


SUBWAY CONTRACTS AGGREGATING 
$140,516,385 AWARDED 


The city of New York on Sept. 1, 1914, had outstanding 
or completed contracts for rapid transit railroad construc- 
tion under the dual system agreements aggregating $140,- 
516,385, of which $69,462,918 is on lines to be operated by 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and $71,073,466 
on lines to be operated by the New York Municipal Railway 
Corporation. 

During the week ended Sept. 26 the Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District of New York awarded the 
contract for the construction of Section No. 2 of Route No. 
48, the William Street part of the Park Place, William and 
Clark Street subway, for operation by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, to Smith, Hauser & Maclsaac, Inc., 
the lowest bidders, for $2,254,670. Section No. 2 extends 
from a point near Beekman Street, southward under Wil- 
liam Street and eastward under Hanover Square, to a point 
about opposite the easterly building line of Pearl Street. 
The plans call for a two-track subway, and the work must 
be completed within twenty-eight months from the delivery 
of the contract. 

Chairman Edward E. McCall of the commission is urging 
Congress to pass the appropriation for the improvement of 
the East River channel, contained in the pending River and 
Harbor bill. The government proposes to deepen the chan- 
nel and to blast away’ part of Coenties Reef. One of the 
new rapid transit tunnels under the dual system will pass 
through this reef and the engineers of the commission fear 
the effects of blasting upon the tunnel after it is com- 
pleted. ° 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND’S LABOR PROBLEM 


W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employees, and a committee 
from the local branch of the union at Cleveland, Ohio, called 
on John J. Stanley, president of the Cleveland Railway, on 
Sept. 29 and discussed the demands that have been made 
upon the company for increased wages and longer work-day 
for the tripper men. Mr. Stanley said that he was unwilling 
to make any change in his original proposition of a minimum 
day of five hours, with 27 cents an hour for men in the serv- 
ice less than a year and 31 cents for those who have been in 
the company’s employ more than a year. This change of 
hours and increase in wages, he told them, will cost the com- 
pany $152,000 a year. The men asked Mr. Stanley if he 
would be willing to consider a seven-hour minimum instead 
of an eight-hour day, but he told them that his original 
proposition was the best that could be made. A meeting of 
the men was then called for the evening of Oct. 3. 

Councilman Meyers, of Cleveland, Ohio, has brought up 
his resolution providing for a rule that cars shall stop on 
the near side at all street intersections and insists that 
the street railway committee of the Council act upon it or 
allow Council to take it up direct. 

People served by the Clark Avenue cars have signed a 
petition asking that these cars be run alternately on West 
Fourteenth and West Twenty-fifth Streets in order to im- 
prove the service. Peter Witt, street railway commissioner, 
is in favor of looping the West Fourteenth Street cars at 
the Holmden Avenue carhouse as a solution of the problem. 

W. F. Thompson, president of the City Council, has an- 
nounced that he will offer a resolution at the.next meeting, 
asking for an investigation of the cost and feasibility of 
building an elevated system. His idea is to keep such lines 
off the main streets and adopt the Berlin ornamental idea. 
He also wishes to investigate the advisability of making 
this a municipal system. 
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JOPLIN & PITTSBURG STRIKE SETTLED 


The Joplin & Pittsburg Railway resumed. operations on 
the afternoon of Sept. 24, the eightieth day of the strike. 
Practically all the old men went back to work. Cars were 
run over all the city and interurban lines, and regular 
schedules, it was announced, would be resumed during the 
week commencing Sept. 27. The agreement signed by the 
company and the men included all the subjects of difference 
as to working conditions, and is to run for three years. 
The contract provides for the course through which com- 
plaints shall run and for permanent arbitration. The 
matter of wages is to be arbitrated. The men are to select 
for this board a member of the utility commission of 
Kansas or Missouri, the company is to select a member of 
the board from the membership of these two commissions, 
and the two arbitrators so selected are to name the third 
member of the board. The decision of the arbitrators on 
the subject of wages will automatically become a part of 
the contract already signed. While the strike was in 
progress the interurban traffic, particularly between the 
mines and the homes of miners, was cared for by steam 
railroads, which ran special trains. The three-year contract 
is automatically renewed for another three years at its 
expiration unless one side or the other gives ninety days’ 
notice of a desire to change any of its provisions. 


INDIANAPOLIS LABOR SITUATION 


Court Order Sought to Restrain Indianapolis Union From 
Disregarding Arbitration Award 


A temporary restraining order to enjoin officials of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Railway 
Employees of America from calling a strike on the city 
lines of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company 
was granted on Sept. 23 by Judge Albert B. Anderson 
of the United States Circuit Court at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on petition made by the Guaranty Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company, Philadelphia, trustee of the mortgage securing 
the bonds of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany. 

Attorneys and representatives of the plaintiff appeared 
before Judge Anderson and declared that at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the union it was planned to call 
a mass meeting of men who were members of the union, 
after midnight on Sept. 23, ostensibly as a “smoker,” but 
that at the meeting officials of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and other labor organizations would make speeches 
inciting the men to strike and violate the award of the 
Public Service Commission in the recent arbitration. The 
bill of complaint shows that the majority of the employees 
are non-union men, and have signed a working agreement 
with the company which would be violated if these men 
should be forced or induced to join in a strike. The com- 
plaint further shows that as a part of the general con- 
spiracy five shares of stock of the Indianapolis Street Rail- 
way were purchased by the labor organization and held in 
the name of William Dobson, secretary of the union of 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers; that at the time of the 
strike in November, 1913, suit for a receiver was brought 
in the name of Dobson against the Indianapolis Traction 
& Terminal Company for the ostensible purpose of can- 
celling its lease of the property of the Indianapolis Street 
Railway for failure to operate the same during the time of 
the strike, the real purpose being to attempt to secure the 
appointment of a receiver who would be favorable to the 
union and to operation on the closed shop principle, and 
that since that time this suit has been kept pending in the 
Marion Circuit Court for the real purpose of furthering 
the ends of the union in case of a strike. 

The local attorney for the Amalgamated Association was 
ordered to appear before Judge Anderson. He insisted that 
the defendants had the right to violate the contracts set 
forth in the bill. The court then asked the attorney to give 
assurance that the contemplated strike alleged in the bill 
would not be ordered, and that then all action of the court 
should be held in abeyance until the matter could be heard. 
The attorney for the organization declined to give such as- 
surance, and thereupon Judge Anderson at once issued a 


restraining order enjoining all of the officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association and other labor organizations, as well 
as each union and non-union car service employee of the 
company from causing, or attempting to cause a strike on 
the lines of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company 
in violation of the award of the commission and the work- 
ing agreement between the company and its employees, 

i and restraining all the defendants from gathering in the 
streets or in any way attempting to interfere with the 
operation of the business of the company. The members 
of labor organizations who were parties to the attempted 
suit for receivership were also enjoined in the order of the 
court. 

When the mass meeting of the employees was called to 
order at 1:30 a. m., Sept. 24, a United States marshal and 
deputies entered the hall and read the order of the court 
to the union labor officials and men assembled for the 
meeting. 

On Oct. 2 the court was to hear evidence and determine 
whether a temporary injunction should be granted. 


TORONTO PURCHASE OFF 


Prior to the commencement of business at the meeting 
of the City Council of Toronto, Ont., on Sept. 21, Mayor 
Hocken announced that in consequence of the changed 
conditions in the financial world brought about by the war 
all negotiations for the purchase of the properties of the 
Toronto Railway and the Toronto Electric Light Company 
had been discontinued. He later laid on the table a copy 
of the draft agreement for the proposed purchase, which 
had been approved by counsel on both sides. He also called 
attention to the fact that the increase in the earnings of 
the companies had not been as great during the past few 
months as had been expected. He pointed out that al- 
though the purchase scheme would not be carried out, the 
Council should proceed without delay to improve the trans- 
portation facilities of all the outlying districts, intimating 
that a solution of the problem might be found by the estab- 
lishment of a bus service. No resolution was introduced 
in connection with the Mayor’s message. 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE VALUATIONS 


The following table shows the comparative values of the 
different classes of properties in 1913 and 1914, as fixed 
by the Board of Equalization of Missouri for taxation 


purposes: 
1913 1914 

St CAT ANN OAS... Vetere wiabeseiwi ales Sm « wr $133,687,203 $137,549,729 
Blectric and street railways........ 85,472,857 37,509,050 
Melephone Nes) Siren isars es sae eee 11,083,455 11,602,309 
Micles rap ies erin chee cretsnae edi witel olerelle 2,724,959 2,701,909 
PEST ACTEM Joe gael Sish sends atsiet eierilel dhs tcbae 5,799,000 5,811,000 

ERG Bale Re er ster Sena atts (8s dae aes Nate et.al Sue $188,767,475 $195,172,998 


Bus Franchise Desired in Philadelphia——The United 
Traction Improvement Company, of which W. C. McIntire is 
president, has applied to the Councils of Philadelphia for 
franchises to operate gasolene-electric buses, charging a 5- 
cent fare and running every three minutes over three routes 
in north and west Philadelphia. The directors of the com- 
pany are W. C. McIntire, V. H. Conkel, W. W. Gibbs, C. V. 
Mannering, G. G. Wigginton, John Monahan and Harry S. 
Calvert, receiver of the Mercantile Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Waterloo-Cedar Rapids Line Open for Service.—The 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, which has had 

_~_ 2 60-mile extension between Waterloo and Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
“ander construction for the last year and a half, opened the 
: line to regular service Sept. 15. While this extension is not 
4 yet completed in every detail, the main track and the over- 
7 head were completed early in September. The _ initial 
: schedule provides for thirteen trains each way daily, alter- 
nating local and limited. Local trains make the 60-mile run 
in two hours and fifty minutes, and the limited trains in 
two hours and ten minutes. 


San Francisco’s Municipal Railway Extension.—Specifi- 
cations for the San Francisco (Cal.) Municipal Railway’s 
California Street line have been prepared by the city engi- 
neer and adopted by the Board of Works, but Assistant City 
‘Engineer Ransom told the supervisors that, as this line 
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would cost $127,500 and the available balance remaining 
in the bond fund was only $35,500, enough bonds to make 
up the difference would have to be sold before a contract 
for construction could be let. The sales of the $3,500,000 
issue already made total $2,650,000, and the contracts so 
far awarded call for about $2,615,000, according to Mr. 
Ransome. 


Mr. Whitridge on the War.—Frederick W. Whitridge, 
president of the Third Avenue Railway, New York, re- 
turned to New York from Europe on the Adriatic on Sept. 
25. He said he had gleaned from the opinions of well- 
informed persons abroad that the conflict could not be termi- 
nated in less than twelve months. Mr. Whitridge said his 
son is with the Foreign Legion of the French army, but 
thus far has not been ordered to the front. In this connec- 
tion he was quoted as follows: “If I were his age I would 
be impatient to get into action. The war will be a long 
one, but there can be only one finish, and that is victory 
in every detail for the Allies.” 


Seattle Negotiations Abandoned.—Negotiations looking 
to the purchase of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway 
by the city of Seattle as a link in the existing municipal 
lines have come to an abrupt end, six members of the 
Council having agreed to abandon the plan of making an 
offer for the property. They agreed, however, to put the 
offer up to a vote of the people if the receivers of the line 
made an offer to the city similar to the one made by the 
city and acceptable to the railroad. As the receivers have 
stated that they will never consider another offer made 
by the city nor make an offer to the city, the deal of the 
purchase of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway by 
the city is regarded as being off. 


Public Service Railway Baseball.—The second game of 
the series of three games between the teams representing 
the railway department and the electrical department of 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey was played 
at Hilton on Sept. 21. The electric team won by a score 
of 6 to 4. This gave them the championship. On Sept. 23 
a game was played between the Public Service representa- 
tives and the champions of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System. This was also decided at Hilton and the Public 
Service men won by a score of 10 to 9. The fans from 
Brooklyn were carried from Jersey City to the grounds at 
Hilton in special cars. It was expected that a return game 
would be played between the two teams at Bedford Park in 
Brooklyn on Oct. 1. 


The New Haven Investigation.—The first step in the re- 
newed criminal inquiry into the affairs of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad was taken on Sept. 28, 
when a special Federal Grand Jury was sworn in by Judge 
Mayer at New York. This was in accord with the recent 
suggestion of President Wilson that the criminal investi- 
gation should not be dropped. The Grand Jury was im- 
paneled by Assistant District Attorney Stephenson. Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Swacker, who, with James W. Os- 
borne, will be in charge of the government’s case, was 
present. It is expected that the decree for the dissolution 
of the New Haven and Boston & Maine lines will be brought 
before the Federal District Court in the next week or two. 
The railroad company will agree to it, and the proceedings 
will be merely formal. 

Japanese Engineer Studying Turbine Plants.—K. Shiraki, 
hydroelectric engineer, associated with the Kinugawa Hy- 
droelectric Company, which supplies power from a plant 
on the Kinugawa River to the Tokyo (Japan) Municipal 
Railway, is visiting America to investigate steam-turbine 
plants in this country. The company that Mr. Shiraki rep- 
resents is planning to erect a steam-turbine plant as an 
emergency addition to its present hydroelectric station, 
which was built about three years ago. For this purpose 
Mr. Shiraki plans to purchase steam turbine and condenser 
equipment in the near future. He has already visited a 
number of American cities, including Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Schenectady, Boston, Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. It is expected that he will arrive in New York on 
Oct. 4, to remain about three weeks. Mr. Shiraki has re- 


‘cently ordered through Mitsui & Company, New York, ex- 


porters, three 1500-kw and three 1000-kw General Electric 
frequency changers, with switchboard apparatus, for the 
Kinugawa River power house. 
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Financial and Corporate 


RECENT FINANCIAL TENDENCY 


On Sept. 25 the governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, acting in conjunction with dealers in unlisted bonds 
and stocks, announced that private purchases and sales of 
unlisted securities would be permitted on moderate conces- 
sions from prices of July 30. Up to that time the rule had 
been stringently enforced against the purchase or sale of 
stocks beneath the closing level of prices on July 30. The 
representative of the New York Curb Market Association 
announced the same day that members wishing to buy or 
sell any stocks not: listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
must submit their proposed transactions to the committee 
on unlisted stocks and act in accordance with the regula- 
tions of that committee. Bond trading in New York 
broadened during the week. The New York City new 6’s of 
1917 sold at practically 102, with a steady demand. While 
nothing official has been announced, the steps so far taken 
toward the resumption of trading are generally believed to 
indicate that the exchange will be opened by Nov. 1. During 
the week the organization of the $100,000,000 gold fund to 
be used for easing the foreign exchange market was prac- 
tically completed, and on Sept. 30 the New York gold pool 
committee shipped $10,000,000 in gold to Ottawa for the ac- 
count of the Bank of England and began selling London 
exchange against the amount on Oct. 1. Further shipments 
of gold will be made to Ottawa from time to time as the 
committee may deem expedient. On Sept. 30 foreign ex- 
change rates declined. At the close of the day demand 
sterling was quoted at $4.97%4, cables at $4.98%. This was 
regarded as an effect of the gold pool. On the whole, trade 
conditions are considered more favorable. A particularly 
important recent development is the announcement that the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad will again 
enter the short-time note field with an offering of $20,000,000 
of notes to mature in six months and another $20,000,000 to 
mature in a year. Both issues are to be dated Oct. 1, and 
carry interest at 5 per cent. The railroad has asked J. P. 
Morgan & Company to manage the syndicate, which will 
buy the notes on a 7 per cent basis, the date of offering and 
the price to be decided later. 


CHANGES IN NEW HAVEN DIRECTORATE 


William Rockefeller, George F. Baker, Charles F. Brooker 
and James S. Elton resigned as directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad on Sept. 29. The resigna- 
tions were accepted, and J. Horace Harding was made a 
director. It was announced at the same time that the New 
Haven board, which has been reduced to twenty members, 
would be cut to seventeen if the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on Oct. 28 approved a recommendation to that 
effect to be made by the board. All four of the men who 
retired were directors under the Mellen régime. J. P. 
Morgan and John L. Billard resigned some time ago. 
William Rockefeller had been a member of the board for 
many years. Besides his Standard Oil interests, he is the 
dominant factor in Amalgamated Copper and a director in 
many banks, railroads, and gas and electric companies. 
George F. Baker had also been a director for years. He is 
chairman of the First National Bank board, of which he 
was long president, and is a director in railroad, banking, 
public utility and manufacturing cdrpdrations. Charles F. 
Brooker is president of the American Brass Company and a 
director of several banks and of the International Smelting 
& Refining Company and the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. James S. Elton, of Waterbury, has 
large and varied interests in Connecticut. 

J. Horace Harding, the new director, is a member of 
Charles D. Barney & Company and a director in the Ameri- 
can Express Company, the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
the American Beet Sugar Company, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, the Columbia Trust Company, the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, the New York Municipal Railway 
Corporation, the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
the Southern Pacific Company, the Tobacco Products Cor- 
poration, the Wabash Railroad, and a number of other 
companies. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
The condensed comparative statement of income, profit 
and loss of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for the calendar years 1913 and 1912 follows: 


1913 1912 
Gross? Carnines Ae somite vis Ged hte eeern *$15,869,006 $14,473,525 


Deduct: 
Maintenance, operating expenses, taxes 
and reserves for uncollectible ac- 
COUNTS; ZEUGi Me tigerg cio Sale Medora 9,331,207 8,431,561 
wee earnings from operations............ $6,537,799 $6,041,964 
Profit on merchandise sales and mis- ; 
collaneous “income (esos cham clerrantls 333,332 271,126 
Total” net, INCOME Mae sre o's ora esan cle teueren nites $6,871,131 $6,313,090 
Deduct: 
Interest on funded and floating debt... 3,902,045 3,568,943 
Balance Wsris Keane oe ee oe ae $2,969,086 $2,744,147 


*Includes $261,733 in litigation, for which a reserve has been 
created from the surplus account. 

The increase in gross operating revenues of the company 
was well distributed geographically and also well divided 
among the different branches of the company’s business. 
The increases in the various departments were as follows: 
Electric, $558,211; gas, $741,730; railways, $25,725; all other, 
$69,814; total, $1,395,480. The total increase, including 
miscellaneous income, was $1,457,685. Maintenance, operat- 
ing expenses, taxes, etc. (including the entire extraordinary 
outlay occasioned by the strike of employees) increased 
$899,645. The net income increased $558,040. The influence 
of voluntary rate reductions which affected 1912 by. more 
than $1,000,000 was still felt in the earlier months of 1913. 


‘In the first nine months of the year gross revenue increased 


$937,711, with an increase in net of only $140,332, whereas 
in the last three months the gross revenue increased $519,974 
and net revenue $417,708. 

After the payment of 6 per cent dividends on preferred 
stock amounting to $600,000 and 1% per cent on the com- 
mon stock amounting to $398,848, the entire balance. after 
establishing a reserve of $261,733 in connection with rate 
suits still pending, was transferred to the depreciation re- 
serve. Against this was charged $518,568 for current de- 
preciation. An extraordinary charge of $1,299,848 was made 
to cover the elimination from property schedules of all 
obsolete, abandoned and unused plant. The balance remain- 
ing to the credit of the depreciation reserve was $2,433,493. 
On Dec. 31, after charging off all ascertained losses, the 
balance to the credit of the insurance and, casualty reserve 
was $52,353 and to the credit of the reserve for bad and 
doubtful debts $34,162. 

The net earnings of the company after bond interest have 
aggregated $21,781,471 in the eight years since its organiza- 
tion. Of this amount only 21 per cent ($4,622,103) was 
paid out in cash dividends. The remaining 79 per cent 
($17,159,368) was reinvested in property, applied to the 
reduction of funded debt or expended for other corporate 
purposes. The expenditures for net plant additions (cost, 
less value of property replaced) amounted to $9,091,192 dur- 
ing 19138. This compares with expenditures of $7,821,712 in 
1912 and $6,802,158 in 1911. In the eight years since or- 
ganization $8,931,444 was expended for maintenance, an 
average of $1,116,430 per year, in addition to which the cost 
of replacements was met from earnings. 

The street railway system owned by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company is the Sacramento Electric, Gas & Rail- 
way Company. The progress of this company from 1906 to 
1913 is shown by the accompanying table: 


Miles of 
Street Total 
Railway Cars Passengers Car Car Gross 
Year Track Owned Carried Mileage Hours Revenue 
E906 cin eG 27.6 34 7,164,659 1,591,824 204,148 $355,916 
LOO Taos serene 28.9 44 8,655,918 1,803,742 234,829 431,890 
LO OS tetaientec 28.9 45 8,476,369 1,731,311 227,868 414,326 
9) OG rev peleate te 34.1 ivat 9,466,704 1,895,766 242,194 (452,296 
i OK eee ace 35.9 52 10, 691, "475 2,136,494 269,865 509,152 
VOLE sek ea s 38:9 62 11,464,696 2,279,998 293,107 ‘533,420 
GOT De erate 40.0 62 11,926,098 2,301,842 276,488 547187 
AA Bs le Reveuen ts tone 42.0 60 2 508, 744 2,469,74 301,930 572,913 
Increase in , 
seven years.14.4 26 5,344,085 878,421 97,782 $216,997 
Percentage m 
increase. .52 76 75 55 48 -661 
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New York Consolidated Railroad 


The New York (N. Y.) Consolidated Railroad has re- 
ported to the Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict the result of its business for the first year of tem- 
porary operation, namely, from Aug. 4, 1918, to July 31, 
1914. The system was operated under the terms of the 
dual system contract made by the city with the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation, of which the New York 
Consolidated Railroad is the operating company, and it in- 
cluded the two westerly tracks of the Centre Street Loop, 
the first section of the new subway to be opened to the 
public, and the old elevated lines. A condensed statement 
of the total earnings and expenses for the year follows: 


PROUOLITIO RE OM Iiciat terete ahi ss. sce ahtot sb cotate ss ieat crea alee eclotoamherey $8,677,417 
Maintenance (15 per cent depreciation included)..... $1,302,770 
Otieryoperating ex DeNSES, 2. y0.-)o% eles ive ele a aik re avons 3,367,805 
Rents not included in operating expenses............ 86,102 
AEE” Sout MESES et eee Eg ae bard Ty eee a 584,727 

BIRO Teale TEN gy vale sieees Se Ge wads xd a Evrae esis, Rage lle. ela wove iaordt stele $5,340,405 

RO nA eM CONS yea ae eyed veces efenasd s\acapaveus lee ousitliecs. @ otevenese $3,337,012 


Company’s preferential ($3,500,000 per annum to 
represent return on property at date of contract)... 3,471,774 


Amount due company on preferential................-. $134,762 
Interest and sinking fund on company’s new invest- 
RNS MALO DEL A LION. aches 7 teelS ahciere suneltln vie Welle Pal eleis h iwalers 31,321 
Interest (41% per cent) and sinking fund (1 per cent) 
Oneeity’s) Investment in ‘OPerationin’. viciclv sos sels a isiere 6 ees 363,895 
PIRES ea ELLEN LTE We eli tret or: a! O%e neha say alco A ow <u Wheslavalem te ke ee $529,979 


By the terms of the dual subway contracts the earnings 
of the elevated railroads throughout Brooklyn operated by 
the New York Consolidated Railroad and those of the new 
Centre Street Loop subway were pooled and made subject 
to certain deductions. These included first the payment of 
operating expenses and ‘taxes, next the so-called preferen- 
tial payment to the operatins’ company of $3,500,000 per 
annum as a return on its property investment at the date 
of the contract, and finally the interest charges on the com- 
pany’s and the city’s investments. The preferential pay- 
ment is really profit, for it is based upon the estimated 
profit made by the company for the two years preceding 
the beginning of operation. The earnings of $8,677,417 
paid not only the increased cost of operation of the loop 
subway but also the entire operating expenses of the whole 
system, amounting to $5,340,405, and left an operating in- 
come of $3,337,012, within $134,762 of paying the full 
amount of the company’s preferential of $3,500,000. 

With allowances for the interest and sinking fund charges 
upon moneys invested by both the company and the city, 
there was a deficit of $529,979. Of this $363,896 was for 
interest and sinking fund payments upon money invested 
by the city in the construction of the Centre Street Loop 
subway, and $31,321 for interest and sinking fund payments 
on the money invested by the company in equipping the 
subway. According to the terms of the dual system con- 
tracts, however, the unpaid interest on the company’s bonds 
will accumulate until the surplus profits are large enough 
to meet them, while the unearned interest on the city’s in- 
vestment will be included in the cost of construction. 

For four months, namely, April, May, June and July of 
this year, the earnings were large enough to provide for 
both the preferential and the company’s interest charges. 
In May and July the surplus was large enough also to cover 
the interest due the city. Next year, when the other two 
tracks in the loop subway will be opened, the commission 


expects a marked improvement over the results of the first 


year’s operations. 


WESTCHESTER STREET RAILROAD [ECISIONS 


New York Upstate Commission Straightens Out Capitali- 
zation of Subsidiary and Authorizes Bond Issue 
for Improvements 
The Public Service Commission for the Second District 


of New York has issued:an order straightening out the 
capitalization of the Shore Line Electric Railway, a sub- 


 sidiary of the Westchester Street Railroad, White Plains, 


N. Y., and reducing that capitalization to the real value of 
the property. According to the commission, this act is a 
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result of the sale of the road to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad at a price which the commission’s 
experts have characterized as several times the real value 
of the road. The excess value was created through the fight 
between the New Haven line and the Third Avenue Railway, 
New York, for the old White Plains, Mamaroneck & Tarry- 
town Railway. This was divided into three parts at a re- 
ceiver’s sale, the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road buying two of these at big prices and the Third 
Avenue Railway the other. The Third Avenue line, finding 
that it could not compete with the New Haven road on this 
basis, sold out its interest to its rival, and the Shore Line 
Electric Railway was thereupon organized as a part of the 
Westchester Street Railroad. 

The present decision of the commission follows the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals in the Westchester Street 
Railroad case. The capitalization is fixed at the present 
real value of the property, as determined by the engineers 
of the up-State commission and E. G. Connette, at the time 
engineer for the first district commission. It is far less 
than the price originally paid for the property. By the 
terms of the order the Shore Line Electric Railway is au- 
thorized to issue $50,000 of capital stock at not less than 
par and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
is authorized to acquire and hold the same, in accordance 
with permission granted in 1913. 

The commission also authorized the Westchester Street 
Railroad to execute a mortgage to secure an issue of 
$2,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent thirty-year gold 
bonds and to issue thereunder bonds amounting to $386,000. 
The bonds cover the following improvements, some of which 
have already been made: Overhead work, $49,485; track 
repair, $112,545; power plant equipment and transmission 
line, $43,900; new cars and equipment, $60,200; new car- 
houses and shops, $115,000; repairs to carhouses and power 
stations, $3,016, and miscellaneous equipment, $1,854. This 
order amends those entered on April 24 and June 13, 1912. 


Alton, Jacksonville & Peoria Railway, Alton, Ill._—The 
Alton, Jacksonville & Peoria Railway has recently made 
application for permission to issue $750,000 of stock and 
$500,000 of bonds. The matter has been taken into con- 
sideration by the Illinois Public Service Commission. A 
legal point has been raised that the railway was in the 
hands of a receiver for two years before it was sold to 
its present owners and that it is doubtful whether the com- 
mission has jurisdiction over an agreement made before 
it was organized and now about to be consummated. The 
foreclosure and sale of this road were noted in the ELEc- 
TRIG RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 11 and June 6. 


American Public Utilities Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—The board of directors of the American Public Utilities 
Company on Sept. 28 declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on its preferred stock, payable on Oct. 10 to 
stockholders of record on Sept. 30. In view of the present 
general financial depression, however, the board passed the 
usual quarterly dividend on the common stock. At the be- 
ginning of the European war the company had undertaken 
certain large construction work, particularly at Indianapolis. 
The board was not certain that these construction operations 
could be carried forward without using funds available for 
dividends, and after action on the matter had been deferred 
until Sept. 25 the above decision was reached. 


American Water Works & Electric Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—The American Water Works & Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the successor to the ,American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company, has decided not to begin the 
payment of dividends on its preferred stock at the present 
time. In a circular addressed to the stockholders the di- 
rectors state that the gross and net earnings of the sub- 
sidiary water companies have increased and are in excess 
of the estimates made at the time of the reorganization, 
but that in view of existing financial conditions and the 
difficulty of securing funds for, construction purposes by 
the sale of subsidiary securities, it is deemed inadvisable 
now to commence the payment of dividends. 

Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, Wheaton, Ill.—The 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad has passed. its usual 
quarterly dividend of three-quarters of 1 per cent on.the 
common stock, but declared its regular quarterly dividend 
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of 14% per cent on the preferred stock, payable on Noy. 1 
to stock of record on Sept 23. Vice-President E. C. Faber 
says that the common dividend was earned but the direc- 
tors suspended payment in view of the existing financial 
conditions and the necessity of meeting capital require- 
ments out of income. 


Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer Railroad, Birmingham, 
Ala.—The independent bondholders protective committee, 
of which S. H. Cunningham is chairman, as noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 19 and 26, has re- 
quested the deposit of the first mortgage thirty-year 5 per 
cent bonds of the Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer Railroad 
with the American Trust Company, Boston. The bond- 
holders may also deposit their holdings with the Riverside 
Trust Company, Hartford, Conn.; the Columbus Trust Com- 
pany, New York; the West End Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; the Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
the Louisville (Ky.) Trust Company; the First National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Traders National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. If the committee adopts a plan of re- 
organization, depositors will be given thirty days to with- 
draw their bonds after payment of their pro rata share of 
the expenses. 


Columbus, Urbana & Western Electric Railway, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—L. P. Stephens, general manager of the Colum- 
bus, Urbana & Western Railway, says that the statement in 
regard to the ownership of the bonds of that company by the 
Columbus Railway & Light Company, published in the Co- 
lumbus papers of Sept. 5 and 6 and noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 19, was incorrect. Mr. Stephens 
explains the present status of the company as follows: “The 
affairs of the company having been satisfactorily adjusted 
there was no longer any necessity for continuing the receiv- 
ership, and upon agreement with the owners of the property 
I applied to the court for permission to file a final account- 
ing and turn the property over to the company. There was 
no statement made before the court that any company owned 
the outstanding bonds of the Columbus, Urbana & Western 
Electric Railway. The Columbus Railway & Light Company 
does not now own and never has owned any of the securities 
of the Columbus, Urbana & Western Electric Railway, for 
the entire bond and stock issues are held by seven individ- 
uals, none of whom have any interest in the Columbus Rail- 
way & Light Company.” 

Lehigh Traction Company, Hazelton, Pa.—In a recent 
letter from N. C. Yost, treasurer of the Lehigh Traction 
Company, to holders of the $500,000 of the company’s first 
mortgage 5’s, it was stated that in order not to subject the 
bondholders to further inconvenience or delay Alvan 
Markle, president of the company, had volunteered indi- 
vidually to purchase all the coupons which matured on 
June 1, 1914, if presented on or before Nov. 1 to the Markle 
Banking & Trust Company. Mr. Yost said that the com- 
pany had resumed operations cut off by the recent strike 
and the traffic was approaching its normal volume. The 
demands of operation, however, required the resources of 
the company to be utilized in that direction, so that the 
company was still unable to meet the interest which ma- 
tured on June 1. A protective committee of first mortgage 
bondholders, composed of W. Frederick Schneider, George 
P. Bissell and Henry M. Watts, in a circular letter dated 
Sept. 23 advised the bondholders to accept Mr. Markle’s 
proposition in view of the present financial conditions. 


Ohio River Electric Railway & Power Company, Pomeroy, 
Ohio.—Application has been made to the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission by the Ohio River Electric Railway & Pow- 
er Company, a Delaware corporation, for permission to pur- 
chase from Richard C. Ellis an electric railway line between 
Middleport and Hobson. The consideration is the payment 
of $30,000 and the assumption of a debt of $9,161 against 
Mr. Ellis. At the same time an Ohio corporation, the Ohio 
Electric Railway & Power Company, filed an application for 
permission to purchase the original company’s property, 
consisting of an electric line between Middleport and Racine 
and the one to be acquired between Middleport and Hobson. 
The Ohio company desires to increase its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $500,000. Of this $150,000 of preferred and $150,- 
000 of common stock would be paid to the Delaware corpo- 
ration for its property. 
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Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—The directors of the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Company passed the dividend on the $18,557,800 
of common stock normally payable on Oct. 16. From April, 
1912, to July, 1914, 1 per cent was paid quarterly. Accord- 
ing to an official statement issued by the company, during 
the last two years the Puget Sound district has suffered 
from the general business depression prevailing through- 
out the Pacific Coast states and British Columbia. It was 
hoped that benefits would arise from the opening of the 
Panama Canal and the expected development of Alaska, but 
these improvements have been retarded by the foreign war. 
The company has cut operating expenses as far as pos- 
sible without injuring the service and has stopped all new 
construction, except such as was nearly finished or re- 
quired by its franchises. The company has a substantial 
cash balance and no floating debt, but on account of the 
impossibility of estimating how long the present depres- 
sion will continue, the directors deemed it advisable to 
conserve the company’s resources. As there was, however, 
an ample margin over the preferred dividend, the directors 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the cumulative preferred stock, payable on Oct. 15. 


Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, Quebec, Que.— 
According to the Monetary Times, the affairs of the Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Company have not been growing 
any worse since the present exceptional conditions devel- 
oped. While the war has affected earnings in the majority 
of cases adversely, it is believed that the opposite will be 
true in the case of this company. The Valcartier camp, 
with from 20,000 to 25,000 troops, is within a short distance 
of the railway, and the company’s earnings will be increased 
both through a larger passenger traffic and through con- 
tracts for lighting the camp and pumping water to it. 


Seattle, Renton & Southern Railroad, Seattle, Wash.—As 
a preliminary move to the closing out of the receivership 
of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railroad and the sale 
of its franchises, good-will and property to the highest 
bidder, Judge A. W. Frater has taken under considera- 
tion creditors’ claims amounting to $1,461,000. Some of the 
claims are being opposed by the receivers of the company, 
among such being the mortgage and collateral trust notes 
of $1,261,000 in the hands of Peabody, Houghteling & 
Company, Chicago, and numerous individual holders of 
small amounts. There is $825,000 of 5 per cent mortgage 
bonds with $100,000 of interest overdue, together with 
$336,000 of 5 per cent collateral trust notes, which are al- 
leged to have been executed on usurious terms. It is con- 
tended that the discount on the bonds and notes exacted by 
the purchasers raised the net interest to a fraction above 
7 per cent. Claims amounting to approximately $200,000 
were filed by creditors for supplies, power, etc. 


United Railways Investment Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.—In a circular to the stockholders dated Sept. 22., 
Mason B. Starring, president of the United Railways In- 
vestment Company, called attention to the script dividend 
recently announced by the Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Sept. 26. Mr. Starring stated that until Dec. 31 his com- 
pany would offer to its stockholders an opportunity to pur- 
chase a portion of such script, subject to prior sale at par 
and interest from Nov. 2. The script is redeemable on or 
before eighteen months from Nov. 2, and bears interest 
until date of redemption at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum. The interest on the collateral trust sinking fund 5 
per cent gold bonds of the United Railways & Investment 
Company (Pittsburgh issue), due Nov. 1, will be paid in 
cash as usual. 


West Penn Traction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The con- 
sideration of the quarterly dividend of 1% per cent due on 
April 15 upon the $1,625,000 of preferred stock of the West 
Penn Traction Company has been postponed until the 
present outlook is brighter. The resolution of the execu- 
tive committee was substantially to the effect that on ac- 
count of the present. business depression and the large cash 
requirements for new construction in 1914 out of both its 
construction fund and earnings, it was deemed advisable 
to pass the preferred dividend, although it had been amply 
earned. 


} 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Athens Railway & Electric Company, Athens, Ga., quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, Wheaton, Ill., quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Street Railway, quarterly, 1% per 
cent. ; 

Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Company, Columbia, 
S. C., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Halifax Electric Tramway Company, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
quarterly, 2 per cent. ; 

Manchester Traction, Light & Power Company, Man- 
chester, N. H., quarterly, 2 per cent. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Street Railway, quarterly, 1% per cent, 
preferred. aes 

Mohawk Valley Company, New York, N. Y., quarterly, 
1% per cent. 

' Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., quarterly, 1% 
per cent, common, payable in script; 3 per cent, cumulative 
preferred. ; 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Ridge Avenue Passenger Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., 
quarterly, $3. 

Scioto Valley Traction Company, Columbus, Ohio, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, first preferred; quarterly, 1% per cent, 
preferred. 

South Carolina Light, Power & Railways Company, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Western Ohio Railroad, Lima, Ohio, quarterly, 154 per 
cent, first preferred. 

Winnipeg (Man.) Electric Railway, quarterly, 3 per cent. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 
BATON ROUGE (LA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 


: Gross. Operating Net Fixed Net 

Period Earnings HWxpenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
1m., July, ’14 $14,742 *$9,260 $5,482 $2,074 $3,408 
nl ae 218} 13,774 *8,522 5,253 2,082 3,171 
12 i a 14 176,904: *115,621 61,284 25,278 36,006 
fa fs 713 151,510 *91,570 59,940 22,857 37,083 
BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH Saget RAILWAY, PLYMOUTH, 
im., July, ’14 $15,694 *$9,037 $6,658 $1,064 $5,594 
a ne 2S, 16,883 ¥10,177 6,706 L117 5,589 
Alegr # s¢ 14 120,543 *101,069 19,475 12,815 6,660 
Lo os ple) 123,511° *95,600 27,911 12,938 14,9738 


CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, SYDNEY, N. S. 


1m., July, ’14 $31,467 *$19,666 $11,801 $6,407 $5,394 
eae iBoA, 82.548". = *17,616 + 14,928 6,082 8,846 
Pe a 12) 372,570, 209,889 163,181 | 75,578 87,603 
DE 08. 373,216 *201,385. 171,831 70,608 101,141 
COLUMBUS (GA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
im., July, "14 $53,827 *$24,153 $29,974 $29,597 $77 
ee SAS RIh) ERT AOS) 20,471) 24282 3,049 
2s “¢ 14 ° 651,457 *276,839 374,617 304,812 — 69,805 
12“ “ - 713 640,011 *293,090 346,921 243/848 103,078 
EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1m., July, *14 $83,641 *$48,672 $34,968 $4,196 $30,772 
eee eee Ny 219) Feb, pI st 24a. aa 7R 27,070 
12% * "14 983,239 *545,470 437,769 51,326 386,443 
12% “ 18 $78,228 *465,728 407,494 49,848 357,646 
DALLAS (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY: 
1m., July, ’14 $179,131 *$113,181 $65,950 $33,651 $32,299 
ee 908) 6 175,856 101,294 74,057 © 24852 49/205 
12 “ 714 2,283,051 *1,354,024 929,027 334,265 594,762 
12“ * 13. 2,039,099 *1,186,806 852,294 295,946 556,348 


EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, BEAUMONT, TEX. 


im.,; July, ’14 $61,066 *$35,832 $25,234 $8,580 $16,654 

ae ° "13 47,506 *27,206 20,300 8,847 11,453 
20 FS 14 637,974 *390,016 247,958 99,429 148,529 
12‘ sf 713 347,616 *180,821 166,795 30,046 136,749 


GALVESTON-HOUSTON ee COMPANY, HOUSTON, 


1m., July, ’14 $226,664 *$112,435 $114,229 $38,441 $75,788 
‘ye ae * 948 298'910 = 121,141 107,769 34,469. "73/300 
12 944 2.454805 *1,366,180 1,088,625 438,042 650,583 
12% “ 43 2'965'182 *1,294'545 970,636 . 411,554 -559,082 


Ialy, °14 $28,309 *$16,882. $11,428 $6,600 $5,828 
earl 31,758 *15,980 15,759 5,630 10,130 
We 44 -284°921 180,532 (104,389 67,111 37,278 
i. 718 312,500 *179,225 133,275 67,933 65,348 


" JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) TRACTION COMPANY 


im., July, ’1 $57,442 *$37,241 $20,100 $12,476 $7,625 
pe aa Ne "13 57,130 *35,935 21,195 12,976 8,221 
iad ft 14 731,117 *464,829 266,288 150,003 112,284 
Loh = "13 600,897 *402,385 198,512 130,161 68,351 


“Includes taxes. ~ 
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Traffic and Transportation 


HEARING ON REVERE FARES 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission heard the 
petition of residents of Revere on Sept. 23 for a reduction 
of fares to 5 cents through the establishment of free trans- 
fers at Broadway and Park Avenue on the Bay State Street 
Railway, the petitioners desiring to be able to travel be- 
tween points on Park Avenue and Lynn at the above rate. 
Henry E. Reynolds, assistant general manager of the com- 
pany, pointed out that 90 per cent of the company’s traffic 
on this line terminates or originates in Boston, to which a 
5-cent fare applies. He further stated that in response to: 
a former ruling of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, 
workingmen’s tickets good between 5:30 and 7:30 a. m., 4:30 
and 6:30 p. m., and between 12 noon and 1 p. m. on Satur- 
days are sold at the company’s office in Central Square, 
Lynn, and at the local carhouse, the ticket rate being 7 
cents. Very little demand exists for these tickets. James 
F. Jackson, attorney for the company, pointed out that the 
Park Avenue line is one of several lateral routes in Revere 
and showed that if a 5-cent fare were established as peti- 
tioned the same privileges would logically follow on other 
lines, resulting in a 5-cent fare between all parts of Lynn 
and Revere Beach. On either of the company’s main lines 
in Revere a 5-cent fare prevails, with a universal transfer 
at Lynn. The speaker could not recall a single instance of 
a 5-cent fare between two communities accompanied by 
transfers at both ends. 

W. H. Day, traffic manager of the Lynn Chamber of Com- 
merce, admitted that the establishment of a 5-cent fare on 
the Revere Beach line would be a hardship to the company. 
He suggested that the public would not press this issue, 
however, as a 5-cent fare exists on the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn Railroad between Lynn and the beach. 
Chairman McLeod said that while certain people may be 
served by the latter road at the easterly end of Lynn where 
its terminal station lies, people from other sections of the 
city find it much more convenient to patronize the Bay State 
Street Railway, and that if the petition were granted he 
believed that the people of Lynn would appear before the 
commission inside of two weeks to ask for a 5-cent fare to 
the beach. Commissioner Clinton White brought out the 
point that if the petition were granted, with its resulting 
logical changes on other lateral lines, it would alter the 
through fare between Malden and Lynn and generally upset 
the existing schedules of rates between Lynn and its outly- 
ing districts. Chairman McLeod said that it is fair to make 
some distinction between pleasure riders and those who 
must use the lines daily in going to and from work. He 
felt that the very limited use of the 7-cent tickets between 
Park Avenue and Lynn indicates that the community is not 
materially tributary to Lynn from the standpoint of the 
workingman. The fact that a few persons may desire to 
go shopping in Lynn from these lateral lines does not make 
such lines tributary to Lynn to the extent that the company 
ought to be forced to adopt a special fare arrangement 
The hearing was then closed. 


NEAR-SIDE STOPS IN LEXINGTON 


After a fortnight’s trial in Lexington, Ky., of the near- 
side, front-entrance plan of operating the city railway serv- 
ice, F. W. Bacon, vice-president of the Kentucky Traction & 
Terminal Company, made public a statement in part as 
follows: 

“T hope the people of Lexington will be kind enough to 
give the new near-side street car system, recently inaugu- 
rated here, a fair trial without overmuch criticism. We are 
a public service company and it is our duty to please the 
public. If this system does not please the public after it 
has received a thorough trial, we will have to take our 
medicine, but I am asking that the public give it a fair and 
impartial trial before condemning it altogether. The new 
system was introduced because it is the policy of the com- 
pany to practice ‘safety first,’ and now we have shifted 
the business end of the car from the rear end to the front 
end and thus eliminated a three-cornered proposition be- 
tween the conductor, the motorman and the passenger and 
placed all the responsibility on the motorman. The change 
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was. made for no other reason than to insure safety. The 
schedule has not been changed. The cars are running as 
rapidly under the new system as under the old. If the pub- 
lic is pleased ultimately as much as we are at the present 
time everybody will be happy. We have not had a step 
accident of any kind since the new system was introduced 
and this would seem to prove the value of our theory.” 
The plan was put into operation at a time when the traffic 
was much heavier than usual. The first week of its opera- 
tion saw several large meetings in Lexington and during the 
second week a fair for colored people was held in Lexington. 
During this fair many negroes from the surrounding coun- 
try visited Lexington and the white people had to mingle with 
the colored passengers both in entering and leaving the cars. 


SERVICE REDUCTION QUESTION IN CINCINNATI 


Mayor Spiegel, of Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote to the Cincin- 
nati Traction Company recently, stating that if all cars 
taken off the various lines were not restored at once the 
City Solicitor would be instructed to bring action to compel 
their restoration. He traced the legislation that has been 
enacted which has finally placed the authority over opera- 
tion in the hands of the director of public service, who 
some time ago refused the request of the company to be 
allowed to reduce the service. W. Kesley Schoepf, of the 
Cincinnati Traction Company, replied on Sept. 16 that the 
company recognized its obligation to the public and was 
endeavoring to give the service required. It did not fol- 
low if the number of cars was changed that the convenience 
of the public was affected. Conditions were watched care- 
fully and were met from time to time as the needs varied. 
He said that the cars had not only been restored during 
the rush hours, but that additional cars had been put on 
some of the lines, as there had been an improvement in the 
number of passengers on those lines. Chief Street Car 
Inspector Wisehahn reported that cars had been restored 
on all lines except the College Hill and Colerain lines. 


Traffic Regulations in Lexington.—The principal thor- 
oughfares of Lexington, Ky., have been marked at the inter- 
sections with white paint to indicate to pedestrians the 
routes they, as well as vehicles, shall take in crossing the 
streets. Some time ago the regulation was promulgated 
that pedestrians, as well as vehicles, should cross the streets 
at right angles, and the traffic police have had much trouble 
in enforcing the measure. The white painted lines are 
counted on to impress the regulation on the “foot brigade” 
and it is believed by the police authorities of Lexington that, 
especially in. narrow, crowded streets, most of the acciderits 
oon be avoided if people crossed at right angles to the 
cur 


Accident Seeeestion Prizes in Philadelphia.—For the best 
practical suggestions as to how the public can be induced 
to exercise proper care in avoiding preventable accidents, 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company has offered 
$100 in cash prizes. Announcement of the contest is made 
by the company in connection with the Home and School 
League Safety Carnival at Convention Hall. The competi- 
tion is open to everybody and closes on Oct. 31. Only prac- 
tical suggestions are desired. No essays, sketches or poems 
will be.considered. The prizes will be awarded on the fol- 
lowing basis, the names of the winners to be made public 
on or about Nov. 15: Best suggestion, $25; second best 
suggestion, $15; third best suggestion, $10; ten next best 
suggestions, $5. 


Series of Accidents in New York.—A wreck and fire oc- 
curred in the Lenox Avenue Subway in New York between 
the 135th and 145th Street stations, at 4:30 a. m., on Sept. 
29. While firemen were at work on this accident three sur- 
face cars figured in a double collision on the 145th Street 
bridge over the Harlem River. The subway service still 
was tied up when a short-circuit caused a fire on a Third 
Avenue elevated train between Sixty-seventh and Fifty- 
ninth Streets. A collision of trolley cars at the Manhattan 
end of the Williamsburg Bridge was the last of the series 
of accidents. It was estimated that 250,000 persons were 
delayed by the accidents. One man was killed, a score of 
persons were injured, police reserves were called out, and. 
both fire department and ambulance service had ‘to be 
called into play. 
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Market in Philadelphia Trolley Terminal.—Under an ar- 
rangement between the Philadelphia & Western Railway 
and the Lehigh Valley Transit Company a farmers’ market 
is to be established at Sixty-ninth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in a building of the former company. 
Only a nominal rental will be exacted for stalls, a condition 
being that the occupant must be a producer, selling direct 
to consumer. Plans for the new market were matured at 
a conference at which Thomas Newhall, president, and J. L. 
Adams, general manager of the Philadelphia & Western 
Railway, and Harrison R. Fehr, president, and C..C. Collins, 
traffic manager, of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company, were 
present. The two roads connect at Norristown, where 
freight cars carrying farm produce to West Philadelphia 
will be transferred from the Lehigh Valley to the Philadel- 
phia & Western line and brought through to the terminal. 


Suburban Stop Signs in New Jersey.—The Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J., has adopted a new character of 
sign to designate stops on suburban lines. Heretofore the 
trolley station sign suspended from the span wires has been 
in vogue throughout the whole system. Experience has 
shown that while these markers have served their purpose 
well in the cities, it has been next to impossible to keep 
the signs in sparsely settled territory from being defaced. 
To take the place of the span wire signs the management 
decided to mark trolley poles with a conspicuous white 
band painted “stop” and to number each stop. The change 
went into effect on Sept. 28 on the South Amboy line and 
on the Middlesex line. No changes will be made in the 
signs in the cities of New Brunswick or Perth Amboy, but 
the use of pole signs will be extended to all the lines in 
suburban territory as rapidly as the changes can con- 
veniently be made. 

Change in Ticket Conditions in Illinois.—As a result of a 
decision by the Illinois Public Utility Commission at Spring- 
field, the East St. Louis & Suburban Railroad will make an 
immediate change in its rules. The time limit on commu- 
tation books will be extended from three to six months and 
only one coupon will be detached for any one ride. On May 
4 the company issued a supplement to tariff No. 2, govern- 
ing passenger fares, and on July 1 put out commutation 
books in accordance. These books stated that the coupons 
inside were void if detached, but must be presented with the 
cover of the book, must be used within ninety days and no 
less than two coupons would be accepted for any fare. 
Their use was limited to the holder and his family or, if 
issued to a firm, to the employees of the latter. Protests 
were filed against the restrictions. The company asked for 
a ruling and also for permission to change the fare zones. 
The commission ruled, in part, that the requiring of the 
presentation of the commutation book cover is reasonable; 
that the ninety-day limit on commutation books for the use 
of 150 rides is unreasonable; that the requirement of two 
coupons as a minimum fare is unreasonable; that the zone 
change proposed is not desirable. 


Serious Accident in Memphis.—T. H. Tutwiler, president 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Street Railway, authorized a state- 
ment on Sept. 19 concerning the collision between an Illinois 
Central freight train and Raleigh Springs train of the 
Memphis Street Railway. Mr. Tutwiler stated that he had 
not made any comprehensive statement heretofore, because 


_ the entire time and attention of himself and other officials of 


the company had been occupied in giving attention to the 
dead and injured, and, as far as practicable, to an intelli- 
gent investigation of the facts. Mr. Tutwiler said in part: 
“Our investigation of the causes of the accident at Bing- 
hamton is not complete, but we are prosecuting it as rap- 
idly as possible. We want to learn everything known that 
will throw light upon and fix responsibility for the catas- 
trophe. If it appears that our company was solely respon- 
sible, we will assume the responsibility promptly. If it 


appears that the Illinois Central and our company both were 
at fault, we will share our proportion of the loss a 


If there is doubt about our company being at all liab 


se 


will still“endeavor to dispose of all claims promptly aon a 


fair basis, in view of the doubt. We earnestly hope that the 
unfortunate sufferers will not contract with lawyers, involv- 


ing large expenses and loss, until the company has had a fair _ 


chance to make settlements. None of the passengers in the 
motor car was injured, but eleven persons who were in the 
trailer were killed and sixteen were injured.” 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. Arthur St. George Joyce has resigned from E. W. 
Clark & Company, Philadelphia, to become financial editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Mr. L. D. Pellissier, who has been general manager of the 


; Holyoke (Mass.) Street Railway, has been elected president 


of the company to succeed the late William S. Loomis. 


Mr. K. Shiraki, hydroelectric engineer associated with the 
Kinugawa Hydroelectric Company, which supplies power 
to the Tokyo (Japan) Municipal Railway, is visiting the 
United States to investigate steam turbine plants, as noted 
more in detail elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. L. S. Boggs has resigned as general manager of the 
Macon Railway & Light Company, Macon, Ga. Mr. Boggs 
was formerly superintendent of electrical construction with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. He was 
graduated from Purdue University in 1888 and has been 
connected with electric railway and power work uninter- 
ruptedly since that time. 


Mr. William D. Kerr, who has occupied the position of 
director of the Bureau of Public Service Economics, New 
York, N. Y., since the organization of the bureau, has re- 
signed to resume his law practice in Chicago. He will de- 
vote special attention to matters affecting relations between 
public utilities and the public and is also to lecture on trans- 
portation law in the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce. The activities of the bureau will not be inter- 
rupted, although some interval may elapse before the 
appointment of a new director. 


Mr. N. B. Rhoads, formerly manager of the Waycross 


‘Street & Suburban Railway, Waycross, Ga., has resigned to 


accept the position of general superintendent of the South- 
ern Railway & Light Company which operates the street 
railway, electric and gas plants in Natchez, Miss. Mr. 
Rhoads started in railway work with the Richmond (Va.) 
Traction Company. Later he was assistant superintendent 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Electric Company and then superin- 
tendent of the company. He was also superintendent of 
the Key West (Fla.) Electric Company and superintendent 
of transportation of the Beaumont (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany. 

Mr. M. B. Rosevear, has been appointed superintendent of 
distribution of the Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Rosevear was born in 1886 at Port Oram, now Wharton, 
N. J. He entered Cornell University in 1904, taking the 
course in mechanical engineering, and was graduated in 
1908. Following his graduation Mr. Rosevear became con- 
nected with the Public Service Railway as a cadet engineer. 
After completing the two-year course as cadet engineer, he 
was made assistant to the superintendent of distribution, 
and later, upon the death of E. J. Dunne, he was made act- 
ing superintendent of distribution. His appointment as su- 
perintendent of distribution was announced on Sept. 25. 


Mr. William Eugene Keily has resigned as associate editor 
of the Electrical World with headquarters at Chicago, to 
engage in independent literary work. Mr. Keily was born 
in Utica, N. Y., June 4, 1865. In 1880 he entered a print- 
ing office and five years later, at the age of twenty, he 
secured a place as reporter on the Post-Hupress of Roches- 
ter. Since 1891 Mr. Keily has been a resident of Chicago 
and engaged in electrical journalism. He was made man- 
aging editor of the Western Electrician in 1899, but resigned 
in 1908 when the paper was sold. On March 1, 1909, Mr. 
Keily became associate editor of the Electrical World. On 
Sept. 26 Mr. Keily was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered him by President James H. McGraw and fourteen 
members of the Chicago staff of the McGraw Publishing 
Company, Inc., publisher of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
Electrical World, Engineering Record and Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering. 7 

Mr. C. C. Backman, who has*been appointed superintend- 
ent of ways and structures of the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway & Light Company, Youngstown, Ohio, began his 
railway career in 1892 as a motorman with the Valley Street 
Railway.» When the Valley Street Railway was taken over 
by the Youngstown Consolidated Gas & Electric Company in 
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1901 Mr. Backman was appointed assistant division superin- 
tendent, which position he held until the merger of the lines 
of the Mahoning Valley Railway and the Youngstown & 
Sharon Street Railway as the Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company in 1906. He was then appointed di- 
vision superintendent of the Youngstown & Sharon Street 
Railway, Valley Street Railway and the Sharon & Wheat- 
land Street Railway, and during the last seven years, in ad- 
dition to the duties of superintendent, he has had charge of 
all construction and reconstruction of tracks of the Mahon- 
ing & Shenango Railway & Light Company. 


Mr. H. C. Prather, who has been general manager of the 
Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Railway, has been appointed 
manager of the Rochester-Syracuse division of the Empire 
United Railways. This division includes the interurban 
line between Rochester and Syracuse and that between 
Port Byron and Auburn, in all about 186 miles. Before 
he was appointed general manager of the Buffalo, Lock- 
port & Rochester Railway, Mr. Prather was master me- 
chanic of the company. He has been connected with elec- 
tric railway work for eighteen years. His first work 
was with the Union Traction Company of Indiana on. over- 
head lines. He served subsequently with the United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, the 
Public Service Railway and the Roanoke Railway & Elec- 
tric Company. He was also connected with I. R. Nelson 
& Company, Newark, for which company he equipped 
seventeen cars for the Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Rail- 
way with electric apparatus. 


Mr. P. E. Emerson has been appointed manager of the 
Syracuse-Oswego division of the Empire United Railways, 
Syracuse, N. Y. This division includes the Oswego city 
lines. Its total trackage is 
75 miles. Mr. Emerson was 
born in 1880. He was grad- 
uated from Williams Col- 
lege in the class of 1902, 
and then entered the employ 
of the Auburn & Syracuse 
Electric Railroad, Auburn, 
N. Y., in the accounting 
and auditing department. 
In January, 1904, he re- 
signed from the company 
to accept a position as night 
carhouse foreman with the 
Detroit (Mich.) United 
Railway and subsequently 
held the positions of day 
foreman and assistant su- 
perintendent with that com- 
pany. He resigned from 
the Detroit United Railway in July, 1908, to become su- 
perintendent of the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern - Rail- 
road, then just placed in operation, and has continued with 
the company as superintendent up to the present time. 


OBITUARY 


Tarleton McClure, son of William H. McClure and the 
third member of his family to succumb to illness in seven 
weeks, died at the family home in Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 
15. His father, who was purchasing agent of the Louisville 
Railway, died a week previously and his mother seven weeks 
before. 

E. G. Ervin, superintendent of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Railway, was killed while riding in the front vestibule of one 
of two cars of the company which collided near Harvey’s 
Lake on the morning of Sept. 22. Mr. Ervin was born in 
Middle Smithfield, Pa., on Oct. 7, 1866. He attended public 
school at Kingston, Pa., and also studied at Wyoming Semi- 
nary. He entered the employ of the company at Wilkes- 
Barre on March 4, 1890, as a conductor on the horse car line 
between Wilkes-Barre and Kingston. After the line was 
electrified he was appointed power house foreman. On Feb. 
18, 1899, he was made’ assistant superintendent under Mr. 
John Clifford, then superintendent of transportation. On 
Jan. 1, 1914, he was appointed as the head of the transpor- 
tation department of the company with the title of superin- 
tendent. Mr. Ervin is survived by a widow and two chil- 
dren. 


P. E. Emerson 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Cushing Construction Company, Cushing, Okla.—Char- 
tered in Oklahoma, presumably to build an electric railway 
from Cushing to the eastern oil field. Capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators: Frank Brown, Roy Jones and R. D. Long. 


FRANCHISES 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The Phoenix Railway has received a 
franchise from the Council for an extension of its Brill 
line from its present terminus in Phoenix to the city limits 
at McDowell Road and thence northerly for a distance of 
5.8 miles to Sheridan Street in Syndicate Place. 


Corona, Cal.—The Pacific Electric Railway has asked the 
Council for a franchise to build an electric line from Ontario 
Street and Lincoln Street to Taylor Street, and south on 
Taylor Street to Lemon Street in Corona. 


Vallejo, Cal—The Vallejo-Benicia Railroad has asked the 
Council for a franchise to build an electric railway in 
Vallejo. The compzny will soon ask the Board of Supervis- 
ors for a franchise to operate outside the corporate limits 
of Vallejo. This is part of a plan to build an electric railway 
to connect Vallejo and Benicia. The line as proposed will 
have its terminal at the Monticello wharf, where connec- 
tions can be made with the boats for San Francisco. W. F. 
Henry, Vallejo, is interested. [E. R. J., Aug. 22, 714.] 


New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut Company has re- 
ceived permission from the Public Utilities Commission for 
the right to relocate its tracks on Church Street from Elm 
Street to a point near Wall Street in New Haven. 


St. Peter, Minn.—The Electric Short Line Railroad, Min- 
neapolis, has asked the Council for a franchise in St. Peter. 
It is planned to build this St. Peter branch in the spring. 


Camden City, N. J.—The Public Service Railway has 
asked the Council for a franchise on White Horse Pike, 
linking the Haddon Heights line with the Haddon Avenue 
tracks. This is part of a plan to shorten the route of the 
line to Camden and thus cut the running time between 
Camden and all places on the route to Clementon. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The International Railway has received a 
franchise between Elmwood Avenue and Main Street in Buf- 
falo. 


Brantford, Ont.—The Brantford Street Railway has asked 
the Council for a franchise for an extension of its lines and 
the construction of a loop in Brantford. 


Newmarket, Ont.—At a meeting of the Town Council on 
Sept. 21 the first and second readings of the Hydro-Radial 
Railway project were passed practically unanimously. All 
that now remains will be the vote of the townspeople, which 
will be taken on Oct. 19. 


Portland, Ore.—The Portland & Oregon City Electric 
Railway will retain its recently secured franchise as granted 
by the City Council. 


Corpus Christi, Tex.—The Ward Island Development Com- 
pany has asked the Nueces County Commissioners Court for 
a franchise to build an electric line from the Corpus Christi 
city limits to Ward’s Island, 6 miles. The company, com- 
posed of California capitalists, has acquired Ward Island, 
which will be developed as an amusement park, with a mod- 
ern club house. [E. R. J., Sept. 26, ’14.] 


East Dallas, Tex.—Formal acceptance of the franchise 
granted by the Council to John T. Jones to build an electric 
railway on Parry Avenue and other streets from the Fair 
Grounds east to the city. limits has been filed by the Board 
of City Commissioners in Dallas. [E. R.J., Sept. 12,7145] 


Ogden, Se uniltee Ogden Rapid Transit Company has 
asked the Council for a franchise for a line on Lincoln Ave- 
nue between Seventeenth Street and Twenty-third Street. 
‘The line will be used in connection with the joint interurban 
terminal to be erected by the local Ogden Rapid Transit 
‘Company and the Salt Lake & Ogden Railway. 
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TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Carmack Railway & Power Company, Opelika, Ala.— 
As soon as financial arrangements can be made work will 
be begun by this company on its 7-mile line between. Ope- 
lika and Auburn. The repair shops will be located at Ope- 
lika and the power house located at Lake Carmack. The 
company will also furnish power for lightng purposes and 
owns 130 acres at Lake Carmack, where it will build an 
amusement park. The capitalization of the company is: cap- 
ital stock authorized, $15,000 and bonds authorized, $85,000. 
Officers: H. A. Bedell, Opelika, president; W. L. Carmack, 
vice-president and general manager; G. N. Hodges, secretary 


‘and treasurer, and Fulton Pace, chief engineer, all of Ope- 


Likes S| BionReud seagate, lee 

Tramways Company, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.—lIt is re- 
ported that this company has succeeded in making an 
agreement with the city of Edmonton that meets with the 
approval of the Council and Commissioners. If the Coun- 
cil formally passes the agreement in the near future, some 
work may be done this year upon the construction of the 
18-mile line from Edmonton to Fort Saskatchewan. [E. R. 
J.. Aug. 29, 714.] 

Northern Electric Company, Chico, Cal. By the end of 
the year this company will have spent $200,000 on improve- 
ments. New ties and new ballast are being installed all 
over the lines, the road is being resurfaced, new abutments 
are being placed on all of the principal bridges and other 
improvements are in progress. The Marysville and Yuba 
City bridge has been equipped with a complete new set of 
abutments. 

San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway.—The park line in 
San Diego to the eastern entrance of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia exposition grounds and the terminal station there 
are nearing completion and cars will soon be operated to 
that entrance. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Municipal Railway.—Construction 
of the extension through the Fort Mason reservation to the 
United States transport docks will be begun at once and 
completed within thirty days. Owing to the great amount 
of work yet to be done on the Stockton Street tunnel, the 
line through the bore will not be in operation before the 
end of the year. The Columbus Avenue extension of the 
Union Street line will probably be completed and in opera- 
tion the latter part of October. 


Sacramento Valley Electric Railway, Willows, Cal.—The 
first unit of this railway which extends from Dixon to the 
junction of the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, a 
distance of 12% miles, has been completed and will be 
placed in operation on Oct. 12. Work will soon be begun 
on the second unit from Dixon to Davis. [E. R. J., Aug. 
22,714 

Freeport Railway & Light Company, Freeport, Il].—This 
company plans a new extension in Freeport. Officials of 
the company and members of the City Council now are 
working out the proposed route for the new line. 


Galesburg Railway, Light & Power Company, Galesburg, 
Tll_—Plans are being made by this company to extend its 
tracks west on West Losey Street in Galesburg. 


Murphysboro & Southern Illinois Railway, Murphysboro, 
Iil.—Plans and reports have been submitted for the 8-mile 
electric line between Murphysboro and Carbondale. Edward 
Flad & Company, DeKenil Building, St. Louis, Mo., are the 
engineers in charge. [E. R. J., Sept. 12, ’14.] 

Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—This company is asked to extend its West Tenth 
Street line from Bismarck Avenue to Tibbs Avenue in 
Indianapolis, a distance of 1 mile. 


Richmond-Hamilton Traction Company, Richmond, Ind.— 
Surveys have been completed by this company on its line 
between Hamilton and Richmond and also for a spur to 
Connersville and plans are being made to begin construc- 
tion on Noy. 15. Eugene Purtelle, promoter. [E. R. J., 
Sept. 19, 714.] 

Waterloo, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railroad, Waterloo, 
Ia.—This company has placed in operation its new line 
between Waterloo and Cedar Rapids. 

South Covington & Cincinnati Street Railway, Covington, 
Ky. —Plans are being made by this company for an exten- 
sion to Erlanger in the near future. 
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Berkshire Street Railway, Pittsfield, Mass.—Work will 
be begun soon by this company that includes the entire 
relaying of its tracks on Main Street in Pittsfield and the 
removal of all the trolley. poles from that thoroughfare. 
Heavy T-rails will be laid in cement and the street will be 


_repaved inside of the rails and for the required distance 


outside. Metal poles will be erected along the street instead 
of the present wooden ones. 


Southern Minnesota Traction Company, St. Paul, Minn.— 
No definite plans have yet been decided upon by this com- 
pany as to when construction will be begun on its proposed 
electric lines in St. Paul. Butler & Mitchell, St. Paul, 
attorneys. [E. R. J., Aug. 29, ’14.] 


United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—This company is asked 
to consider plans to build a 2-mile extension to connect the 
Delmar line with the Manchester line from Rosedale Sta- 
tion, Delmar Boulevard, it will extend west of Forest Park 
near West End Heights, thence along Yale Avenue to the 
Maplewood-St. Louis city limits. Plans may be made to 
extend this branch south into Lindenwood. If the com- 
pany refuses to build this extension the citizens will build 
it by popular subscription. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid ‘Transit Company.—Plans are be- 
ing made by this company to extend its tracks on Metropoli- 
tan Avenue, from Dry Harbor Road to Jamaica Avenue in 
Brooklyn. 


*Cleveland, Ohio.—An elevated railroad system, to relieve 
traffic congestion in the downtown section in Cleveland, is 
being considered by W. F. Thompson, of the City Council, 
and J. W. Reynolds, member of the Council committee on 
electric railways, who will offer a resolution at the next 
meeting of the Council calling for a report on cost and feasi- 
bility of the project. 

*Columbus, Ohio.—Plans are being considered by the City 
Council for the construction of an elevated railway to High 
Street to connect Hilltop and Columbus. 

Stratford, Ont.—The City Council of Stratford has in 
contemplation the laying of 1%4 miles of electric railway on 
Arthur, Brock, Nelson, Alfred and St. Paul Avenues in 
Stratford. T. H. Jones, consulting engineer, and C. H. 
Hartman, chairman of the Railway Commission. 


Toronto, Ont.—The members of the committee in charge 
of promoting the campaign in York County in support of 
the Hydro-Electric Municipal Railway have renewed their 
efforts and plans are now under way for the holding of a 
number of meetings during the month of October. 


Ephrata & Lebanon Traction Company, Lebanon, Pa.— 
Before the first of the year this company plans to expend 
approximately $165,000 in electrifying its railway. The 
overhead system will be used, two new power houses built, 
the line improved and new equipment purchased. 

West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa.—This company has 
placed in operation its new extension from Connellsville to 
Uniontown, via Leisenring, Oliver and Phillips. 


Regina, Sask—Plans are being made to build a new 
electric line at Regina this season to connect the new power 
house in Regina with the Canadian Pacific Railroad line. 


Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Railway, Nashville, Tenn.— 
Details of the projected extension to Springfield, Tenn., 
are given in a communication from President H. H. May- 
berry, of the company, to the Commercial Club of Nash- 
ville. In it Mr. Mayberry asks Davidson County, in which 
Nashville is located, to take stock to the amount of $25,000, 
while Robertson County is requested to take $150,000, all of 
this to be preferred stock at 5 per cent. The total mileage 
of the proposed new construction with that already built 
would be 45 miles, and Mr. Mayberry cites the report of the 


engineers who made an examination of the ground estimat- 


ing that construction, equipment, etc., would average $35,000 
per mile, or a total of $1,575,000. 


Gulf, Freeport & Northern Railway, Freeport, Tex.— 
About 20 miles of grading has been completed and 10 miles 
more will soon be finished on this 90-mile line from Sealey 
to Freeport at the mouth of the Brazos River, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is planned to award a contract for tracklay- 
ing soon, as it is desired to have the first 30 miles of track 
ready for use within five months to afford the new line con- 
nection with another railway. The company will. purchase 
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52 or 56-lb. relaying steel rails for the entire line, with angle 


bars, bolts and spikes, delivery of all material to be made at 
Beasley, Tex. 


McKinney, Bonham & Paris Interurban Railway, McKin- 
ney, Tex.—Prelirhinary surveys have been completed by this 
company for the proposed electric line between Bonham, Mc- 
Kinney, Paris, Blue Ridge and Leonard. L. A. Scott, presi- 
dent. [E. R. J., June 20, ’14.] 


Ogden (Utah) Rapid Transit Company.—This company 
has placed in operation its extension from the Hermitage 
Hotel to the Idlewild resort, 2 miles east of Ogden. Plans 
are being considered to reroute the Bingham City cars over 
a new track to be constructed on Lincoln Avenue north in 
Ogden to connect with the fair grounds tracks on West 
Seventeenth Street. 


Ricesville, W. Va.—The Monongahela Valley Traction 
Company has received a franchise from the Council to ex- 
tend its electric railway from Rivesville to Morgantown, 15 
miles. J. O. Watson, Fairmont, general manager. 


Tacoma (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—The contract for 
furnishing the special work to build the municipal line from 
the center of the business section of Tacoma to the tide flats 
has been awarded to the Seattle Frog & Switch Company 
and the Buda Company. The contract for furnishing 118 
tons of 70-lb. rails and fourteen tons of 91-lb. rails has been 
awarded by Public Works Commissioner Woods to the Unit- 
ed States Steel Products Company. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Wlinois Traction System, Peoria, Il].—Work has been 
begun by this company on a new building in Madison Coun- 
ty. This new work is being designed for the Granite City 
branch of the Madison County Light & Power Company. 
The structure will be 25 ft. x 70 ft. 


New Orleans Railway & Light Company, New Orleans, 
La.—Plans are being considered by this company to build a 
new passenger station on its property along the New Basin 
Canal at West End in New Orleans. 


Boston & Worcester Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—Work 
has been begun by this company converting the carhouse on 
Mechanic Street in Marlboro into a freight station. 


Cleveland & Youngstown Railway, Cleveland, Ohio.—Pre- 
liminary plans are being made by this company to-build a 
new freight terminal and warehouse at the intersection of 
Broadway and Orange Avenue in Cleveland. The structure 
will be 360 ft. x 1000 ft., and there will be 360,000 sq. ft. to 
each floor of the six proposed in the preliminary sketches. 
Actual construction is not a matter of immediate considera- 
tion and further details may not go forward until the new 
railroad line is completed from Shaker Heights to the down- 
town district of Cleveland. Concerning the warehouse proj- 
ect, the company has obtained all land necessary for a sta- 
tion in the Broadway-Orange Avenue district in addition to 
such property as is necessary to provide right-of-way. 


Texas Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.—Work will soon be 
begun by this company on the construction of a new depot in 
Dallas. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Danbury & Bethel Street Railway, Danbury, Conn.—This 
company will install additional substation equipment com- 
prising a 300-kw, 600-volt rotary converter, three 100-kva, 
2300-volt transformers and switchboard. The apparatus has 
been ordered from the General Electric Company. 


Ephrata & Lebanon Traction Company, Lebanon, Pa.— 
Two modern power houses will be built at once by this com- 
pany. One will be located at Iona and the other at Clay. 
The power houses will be similarly constructed, each cost- 
ing $8,500. 

Monongahela Valley Traction Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 
—Building and machinery contracts have been awarded for 
the new $300,000 electric plant at Hutchinson. The struc- 
ture will be 230 ft. x 72 ft. The general contractor is the 
Nicola Building Company, Pittsburgh, while the concrete pile 
foundation will be provided by the Raymond Concrete Pile 
Company, New York. Its machinery will include gas en- 
gines built by the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and electric generators built by the General Electric 


Company. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Peninsula Railway, San José, Cal., has ordered one 
passenger car. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal. Railway has ordered one 
freight car from the Seattle Car & Foundry Company. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, are reported to be 
figuring on five new 31-ft. single-end arched roof cars for 
one of their subsidiaries. : 

‘Stratford (Ont.) City Council is contemplating the pur- 
chase of six cars for its proposed street railway. The cars 
are estimated to cost $30,000. 


Carmark Railway & Power Company, Opelika, Ala., is 
contemplating the purchase of two cars for its proposed 
line between Auburn and Opelika, as described in the con- 
struction news of this issue. 


Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, has ordered four gas- 
electric motor cars from the General Electric Company. 
These cars will be used for supplementary service on 
some of the connecting lines of the system. te 

Richmond Light & Railroad Company, New York, has 
ordered thirty-five all-steel closed cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Company. The cars are 28 ft. over corner posts 
and 40 ft. over bumpers, and will be equipped with Westing- 
house control, air brakes, No. 223 motors and Standard 
trucks, with 33-in. wheels. 


TRADE NOTES 


Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has removed 
its sales department to Philadelphia. This company ex- 
pects soon to open branch offices in Buenos Ayres, Rio 
de Janeiro and Mexico City. A branch in London is also 
contemplated. 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
announces the opening of its new plant at 2808-2810 Locust 
Street, Sept. 29, 1914. In connection with this, a formal 
opening reception will be held, followed by dancing. A large 
number of invitations have been sent out for this purpose. 


Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, advises 


that since the work of the Michigan & Chicago Railway, . 


described in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 29, 
was begun it has furnished through the Michigan Railway 
Engineering Company more than 13,000 Type L-6 com- 
pressed terminal foot bonds for bonding the entire third- 
rail system. 


W. S. Rockwell Company, New York, N. Y., furnace en- 
gineer and contractor, has issued a convenient card for 
hanging in laboratory or furnace rooms, which contains 
data of value in connection with heating operations. This 
company is. prepared to make inspection. of furnaces and 
plants and devise methods for efficient production in indus- 
trial heating operations. 


Railway Storage Battery Car Company, New York, has 
‘appointed Henry C. Ebert, formerly with the Cincinnati 
Car Company, as one of its sales representatives. This 
company has recently received an order to equip a new 
combination baggage and smoking interurban car of the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad for storage-battery 
operation. This is the second storage battery car to be put 
in operation on this line. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., has received 
an order to equip the Ford power plant in Detroit, Mich., 
with four huge generators. It will require about’ fifteen 
cars to transport all the material which comprise these 
four big units, each one having a normal capacity of 3750 
kw and weighing 105 tons. The field frame is 21 ft. high 
and 26 ft. wide across supporting feet. The armature is 
approximately 16 ft. in diameter and weighs about 
87,000 lb. 


Mooney &-. Boland Detective Agency, New York and 
Chicago, announce recent changes in the personnel of the 
office executive staffs and the appointment of new superin- 
tendents. The. Chicago office, controlling the Western 
division, will continue under the personal direction and 
general supervision of William J. Sutherland, vice-presi- 
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dent, and the New York office, controlling: the Eastern — 


division, will remain under the personal direction and gen- 
eral supervision of Robert J. Ferns, vice-president. ~~ - 

Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company,. Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that owing to the interruption of communication 
with its Berlin factory it has made arrangements with out- 
side parties to provide bearings in those few sizes where 
shortages have occurred in the large stock it has on hand. 
Rings in various stages of completion, which will be fin- 
ished in its own factory, and in some cases complete bear- 
ings, particularly thrusts, are being made for the company, 
in accordance with its specifications and subject to the 
usual inspection. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 
cently received orders for the following: electric railway 
equipment: Harrisburg (Pa.) Railways, six GE-216 50-hp, 
two-motor and four GH-216 four-motor equipments and K 
platform controllers; Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Electric Railroad, ten type M, 600-1200 volt trail-car con- 
trol equipments; Southern Public Utilities Company, six 
straight air-brake equipments’ with CP-27 compressors; 
Hagerstown & Frederick Railway, sixteen GH-88, 40-hp, 
form B railway motors. — nl 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Nachod Signal Company, New York, has issued a folder 
on its signal system. 


' National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
folder containing illustrations included in a series of three 
films of industrial motion pictures which describe the 
manufacture of National pipe from iron ore to finished 
product, and which have been recently exhibited before 
various organizations and societies. 


Prepayment Car Sales Company, New York, has issued 
a folder entitled “On the Job,’ which points out to street 
railway companies the advantages in saving time of allow- 
ing a concern, which originated the prepayment idea to 
utilize its acquired experience in evolving such devices as 
prepayment platforms, automatic doors, folding steps and 
signal starting systems, rather than in entrusting them to 
the ingenuity of the master mechanic. 


General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued an advance notice of its dispatchers’ selective sig- 
naling system, by means of which the dispatcher can con- 
trol train-order signals and take-siding signals located at 
various stations on his division and can determine, when- 
ever he so desires, the indication displayed by each signal. 
The system may also be utilized to indicate to the dis- 
patcher a train passing a certain point corresponding to the 
operators’ “OS” or train report. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued Bulletin No. 159, containing 80 pages, which 


lists and describes its various opportunities in used rail- ° 


road equipment, such as angle bars, axles, rail benders, 
bolsters, track bolts, air brakes, cars of all types, rail 
clamps, compressors, cranes, couplers, crossings, cross ties, 
drills, engines, hoists, fare boxes, frogs, switches and cross- 
ings, generators, jacks, lathes, sanders, car seats, track, 
trucks, wheels and axles. 


W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., have issued 
Handbook No. 9, a 208-page catalog, conveniently prefaced 
with indexes of the specialties manufactured by this com- 
pany, and of useful data contained in the book. The cata- 
log contains detailed descriptions and illustrations of these 
specialties which include boltless guy clamps, cable clamps, 
cable splicing: joints, deadendeyes, easy lamp changes, 
fuse ‘switches; guy anchors, lamp guards, polerectors, 


- prisections, scale knockers, telefaults, teleleights, telepipe 


and guy clamps. The handbook contains a large number 
of testimonial letters, among which the following electric 
railways are represented: Chippewa Valley Railway, 
Light & Power Company; Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railroad; United Traction Company, ‘Albany, 


N. Y.; Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company; Milford — 


& Uxbridge Street Railway; Southwestern Traction Com- 
pany; Helena (Mont.) Light & Railway Company; Winona 
Railway & Light’ Company; Roanoke Railway & Electric 
Company. ae 


_— so 
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RILL snow plows are like modern battleships with big displacement 

and heavy ramming power. The plowshares are shaped to reduce the 
impact of the snow toa minimum and thus enable them to roll aside deep 
drifts and drive their way through deep level snow at a good speed. 
Raising and lowering the plowshares is done by hand or air or both. The 
hand-hoist is operated by a large horizontal wheel with worm and gear; the 
heavier plowshares are counterbalanced. If air power is also used, the 
arrangement provides for a quick interchange. The guides on which the 
plowshares are raised and lowered are powerfully bolted and braced to 
the heavy side sills and in every particular these plows, both of the double 
i and sinale-truck type, are built to stay in fighting trim from start to finish. 


THE “St. G. BRILL “COMPANY. AGENCIES: Prerson; Rosprve & Co., San 
Philadelphia, Pa Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Noxes 


AMERICAN CAR re. OMPANY BrotruErs,Melbourne. Sidney, Dunedin,Brisbane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Perth. C. Dusperman, 48 Rue du Luxembourg, 

Gi, Cr K ee i ty A MS as CAR CO. Brussels, Suackix¥orn & Co., Calle San Martin 
eveland, 201, Buenos Aires. THomas Bartow & Sons, 

WASO N ee x pean i URING CO. Durban, Natal. Sa=wan,ToMeEs &Co., Hong Kong, 
panes oe Canton, Shanghai. G. Careccuerrt, Piazza Sicilia, 

Cc fe) M P ae G NIE fadees': B R IL L 1,Milan. Lonvon Orrtce,110Cannon Street, E.C. 


wr 
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The G-E Exhibit 


at Booth No. 20 


American Electric Railway 


Association Convention 


Atlantic City 
October 12-16, 1914 


Six New G-E Ventilated Railway Motors 


For 2400 Volt Heavy Service—The G-E 239-125 H.P. Motor. - 

For 1200 to 1500 Volt Interurban Service—The G-E 240-80 H.P. Motor. 
For City Service—The G-E 242-55 H.P. Motor. 

For Stepless Cars—The G-E 247-30 H.P. Motor. 

For Elevated Service—The G-E 243. 

For Subway Service—The G-E 248-135 H.P. Motor. 


AND THE FOLLOWING FEATURES 


Modern Platform Control Air Brake Equipments 

Improved Sprague Control Gears and Pinions.  ~ : 
with Diagram Line Material 

Modern Car Illumination Headlights 

Boron Car Lighting Regulator Rail Bonds 


The G-E LANTERN SLIDE REVIEW covering recent installations of special 
interest to railway men. 


General Electric Company | 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Baltimore, M d, Columbus, Ohio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Nash ville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo sate 
irmingham, a. ayton, io z ew Haven, Conn. alt e City, Uta 
Boiges me peu Colon General Office : Schenectady, N. Y. New Orleans Ae a Francisco, Cal. 

oston, -Mass. es Moines, Iowa New York, chenectady, N. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. : SUDEP S ARE Sag) Paes Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wa sh, 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Duluth, Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass.’ 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. Syreciue,. N. Yee oH 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa, 3 ee Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Orion 
Chicago, Ill, Fort Wayne, Ind. Joplin, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Kansas City, Mo, Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, it 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, 3 Ont. 5193 


